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THE DRAPH-LOGRR 
The Terror of the Wilderness, 


A TALE OF THE PINE-TREE STATE DURING THE 
OLD FRENCH WAR. 
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BY MALCOLM J. ERRYM, 


AUTHOR OF ‘THE WRECKERS,” ‘THE SEPOYS,” “THE LIPR 
Bart,” “THE WILL-O-THE-WISP,” “ THE RENEGADE,”’ 
“* THE INCENDIARIES,” ** THE SNOW DRIFT,”’ ETC 


[conTINUED.] 


CHAPTER XXII. 

GENERAL DE LINNE. BORDERS UNFOLDS HIS 
CONSPIRACY, 

A irre later than the time occupied by the 

conclusion of the last chapter, General de Linne 

had been summoned from a restless sleep by his 

trusty ruffian, whose voice contained such an 

accent of consternations, that the recipient of its 

mournfal burthen could not help but start up- 

right in the middie of his chamber floor. 

“The lamp’s out,” said Tete, in answer to a 

demand for the cause of his untimely intrusion. 

“The lamp!” 

“Dark as a sick lightning bug! Go and see 

for yourself.” 

Borders went down cellar, but soon returned 

to his room, but not without a look of apprehen- 

sion on his face. 

“Bah!” he finally said, affecting to laugh off 


“There is some cause for your implied re- 

proaches. I will get up and dress myself like the 

great warrior I am about to become!” 

He did so, and descended to the parlor. He 
had scarcely thrown himself upon the lounge 
therein, ere Tete came to tell him that General 
Teague desired to see him. “ General Teague, 
a messenger from the king of the French—Gen- 
eral Messenger, a Teague—no, General French, 
a king—” blundering till Borders interrupted 


per military emphasis) to show his friend into 
the parlor. , 
A strange figure came in, bowing respectfully 
but with much dignity, while he submitted a let- 
ter and a parcel of papers to Borders, and then 
helped himself to a seat. He wasa tall and 
somewhat emaciated personage, with a bright 
eye, and a commanding address, though quiet 
and reserved in his manner. The reader would 
have recognized him, despite his uniform and the 
military hauteur he had assumed, a8 the same 
being who had appeared on the cliff at the mo- 
ment of the conflict between the Death-Touch 
and Borders. oe 
“Ah, General Teague,” said Borders, arising 
and extending his hand, when he had glanced 
over the papers and credentials of his visitor. 
“T am glad to greet you, and trust you are quite 
well ?” 
Then, with that quiet and gentlemanly ease he 
so well knew how to assume when he chose to 
do se, he proceeded to the discussion of the great 
plan which had brought him into rapport with 
the French king, and given him the pleasure of 
meeting General Teague as a sconpeninniaarine. 
“T have had many difficulties to encounter,’ 
he said, ‘‘ but now the way is clear! ; The arri- 
yal of the forces you announce, the aid I am to 
receive from the French and Indians—all togeth- 
er will give me a power second to none other in 
the western world! Do you not see, my dear 
general, in realizing the vast field of conquest 
and enterprise set before our ambition, that we 


Cortes ?” 


work very well together!” 
by the meaning conveyed in those words, and he 
hastened to add, as he glanced hopefully at his 
companion—at that unknown personage, sitting 
there in the uniform of the murdered General 
Teague : : ; 

“| perceive that unlimited powers are confer 
red upon us, to act in unison together, and it will 
be our own fault if we do not soon take such a 












position in the affairs of this continent, as will 


be to our credit.” 
The listener bowed his approval. 


” 
here, under our very eyes—everywhere ! hand. 


eral,” he said, “and it only remains to use, in 
our desire for climbing, the ladders which have 
been furnished to our hands. I have already 
acquired a complete control of the Indians be- 
tween here and the northwestern frontiers, and 
have no doubt but that we can build up an inde- 
pendent empire here, in good time. In the first 
place, I will take the title of captain-general, and | le 
change the name of New ee to ae in 
ing hi i j i now, and ke: 
him by sharply commanding him (with the pro- “eh > en pe Lod _ cs 


have only to do ourselves justice to renew again 
the golden eras of Pizarro and Fernando 


“T have had some thoughts of that kind, and 
that was one reason why | accepted the part ap- 
pointed to me in the scheme you have originated 
and gotten under progress. I dare say we can 


Mr. Borders could not fail of being impressed 


“ We understand each other, my dear gen- 


in-chi id prime 
commander-in-chief of the army, an n 
minister—which positions will doubtless furnish 
you with all the honors and emoluments you 
desire. What do you think of the proposals ? 


I could desire !” 
“ Then we are well-pleased with our prospects 
and with each other. I shall await with anxiety 
the arrival of the soldiers, and we will at once 
proceed to business. As to the treasure which 
his majesty has been pleased to send over, as the 
current expenses of the conflict, it will not come 
amiss, though I am not dependent upon it. I 
have enough of my own for present uses, having 
been gathering everything required for > 
scheme during the last twenty years. Viola! 
He threw open acloset-door, and an enormous 
pile of bullion was revealed to the astonished 
eyes of General Teague—and to those of the 
trusty ruffian, who had been for sometime watch- 
ing through the key-hole to learn the character 
of such an important personage as @ messenger 
arrived from the king. ‘There were bushels of 
gold and silver, the fruits of many an iniquitous 
scheme, and of many a cold-blooded murder and 
robbery, in which Borders had been the leader, 
personally or by an agent, and a proud smile of 
conscious power wreathed the face of its possessor 
as he gazed upon it. 
The General Teague uttered some murmurs of 
surprise, but did not seem to be so infatuated 
with the bullion as Borders had expected, nor as 
much so as he desired. But any want of appre- 
ciation on his part was more than counterbalanced 
by the ardor of the trusty ruflian, who seemed to 
have no eyes or ears for anything else but that 
shining and jingling mass of wealth. A groan 
fairly escaped him as his master closed the door. 
“0, Tete,” he said—~ you miserable, stupid 
beast of burden! see if you cannot contrive some 
delicate and intellectual plan, a fairy-like process 
of disposing of Borders, so that you can bury 


the requisites of war! 


“There are the promiés of our success, m 


dear general,” cried Borérs, with a proud and 
fierce light in his eyes, aste made all secure and 
d the way back to the ptlor. “You, who are 
familiar with the armorie of France, need not 
be surprised at my collec)ns, but for an affair 
of a few English farmers,iey will do very well. 
They are quite sufficient? assure us that the 
English have a terrible pfue before them!” 

“ Quite—quite!” said feneral Teague, in a 
voice which left it uncerf whether he uttered 

; i i ark in joy or in s@w. 

one Cee semeabiintibnbidiiied “a by bane somisks, and exercising 
all his craft, had receiveh idea of the resources 
of his master, having féved the two generals 
from room to room, av® Was now firm in his | was far from sharing is ow 
resolution to obtain Session of all those 
means—he was trying think at what time, as 
he had a fear of arrivthat might give him 










CHAR XXIII. 


TERRIBLE NEWS. PGE SURPRISES. THE 
usiIne. 


Tue new-comer # Sailor, dressed in the 
French kersey of @€8, and having in his 
person and dress #earance of a man who 
has just passed thi fearful season of peril 
and privation—inP, @ sailor of the large 
fleet, which had n despatched by the 
French king fromfon for the conquest of 
the States. His ® Was soon given. 

This man, thufg in the presence of the 
proposed captai#! of New France, was 
one of the ten orj8eamen who had alone 
survived from almighty fleet! He went 
on to explain ible storm had burst 

over the ocean | they were expecting to 

make the Bank@foundland, and how the 

vessels had beell against each other or 

in aa ering and some being 





driven away—#ing afoul of the others— 
and all receivi@"Juries that only one of 





The General Teague 
seemed overwhelmed with astonishment, and ingly 
was for sometime unable to utter a word of con- 
gratulation upon the resoirces Borders, while 
living there as a mere farmer, had contrived to 
accumulate. 


your fangs in that pile!” 
” ‘Phen he started for he had already thought of 
his delicate and intellectual project. He would 
cut the throat of Borders from ear to ear, that 
same night, while he was asleep ! 

“ You see,” said Borders, to General Teague, 
as he closed the closet door, “Iam prepared 
for the struggle! Nor is that all of my resources, 
as I will soon convince you. Come!” 

He took the light, and conducted his guest 
through all the rooms of that house which had 








“In fact, since we are to have the peril and 


the smallest 1f4 port, as far as heard 
from, and thar the most dreadful suf- 
ferings and usttions on the part of the 
crew! 

The futur@®eneral of New France 
fairly groane@i¥ickly had dissolved the 
whole vast f#8 Schemes ! Here was a 
single sailor,@4 with fatigue, and clam- 
oring for sof ®@t and a place to rest, 
as the sum ¢# @8sistance he might now 
expect from! is grand scheme ! 








THE DEATH-TOUCH’S LAST PLOT OF DESTRUCTION. 


the evil omen. “It’s only a lamp—the failure | the trouble of the enterprise, we ought to reap | not been necessary to his smyll household for a Dismissing the messenger, with injunctions to 
of an oath to arrive at fulgilment—that’s all.” the glory and the profit.” number of years. Such and accow Tete to attend to his wants, Borders paced agita- 
A Dt thee ft ee weth,” “ T Femi de20.22., is —— manta! such a = . te. : fen fare his est, for gorenal_| 
“ may involve the loss of our Itves Fos a i ight Peete te hat house being filled with all | discovered th * ; . 
Mah are sleeping, while our enemy is abroad, | own views, Borders gracefully extended his | or eig’ [ vered that the messenger wan an lt ang 


panion-in-arms of other days, and-had accord- 

d di ing with him in the 
most joyful and friendly way, over some cold 
victuals and a bottle of « that same ” from the 
cellar—using the everlasting lamp of vengeance 
to draw a glass of cider, They twain thus made 
YY | themselves at home. 

The distress with which Borders, after his 
vain-boasting, resumed his conversation with the 
self-styled General Teague, can be easily imagin- 
ed. He had seen all of his projects swept away in 
& ruin so total, that he saw no possibility of 
raising his hand in such a way as to ward off the 
most disastrous Consequences to himself, the 
more especially as he had placed himself in the 
power of one who might, in the season of mis- 
fortune, as readily betray a Powerless ruffian as 
he had before been willing to betray an indul- 
gent king. 

Indeed, as Borders stole some stealthy glances 
at General Teague, he saw that that personage 
n horror and distress 
at the terrible catastrophe which had so suddenly 
interfered with his plans. In good truth, the 
royal-messenger was now in far better spirits 
than he had exhibited when the future captain- 
general was unfolding his Stupendous plans ; 
and a wild apprehension of coming evil was not 
long in taking complete possession of General de 
— heart. What if this man should betray 
im ! 
“Eh?” he finally said, with something of his 
old suavity in his tones, « The blow is rather 
unexpected, and may defer matters for awhile, 
but there is a chance for another trial !’” 
“No,” rejoined General Teague, quickly, 
“My master will never again trust as many inen 
in a repetition of the mad expedition.” ~ 
“ You think 80?” 
“Tt is beyond a doubt!” 
“Then what are we to do?” demanded Bor- 


ders, so far humbled a8 to condescend to ask 
advice. 











“ We? I know not a8 we can proceed together, 
now that you have no ability to carry out the 
plans you Proposed. I have already made up 
my mind to carry out some plans of my own.” 

Borders looked uneasily at the speaker, for it 
was not difficult for him to find in those words, 


ceive. 

“What?” he said. “That is—” 

“Excuse me, sir, I do not care to reveal my 
purposes to any one who has not, and cunnot have, 
any lot or part therein—upless a Passive one |” b 

Borders colored at the disti 
emphasis with which this reply was delivered. 
The idea was not long in arising, as he continued 
to mark the half-hidden face of his midnight | st 
visitor more closely, that there was something 
about this man that he had not yet fathomed— 
4 something which made that man his superior 
and his master! and he began to experience a 
sense of commingling rage and fear, that he 

could hardly prevent from expressing itself at 





in 


ca 


captain-general was pale and haggard, and his 
eyes had a restless expression, 


calculation“ the game is up—] 
I have but now seen @ face that tells m 
have succeeded no better. As true 
I have been fighting against odds of which I did 
not have the slightest j 
has fallen through—for 
we still have a terrible 


and barn this cursed town !” 
under all the circumstances, a greater meaning | “ j 


than a stranger would have been likely to per- | in! 


Gardwell. It wil! not take 
as they are already encam 


Hill, and I feel as thoug 


net and scornful | the Village! I swear, I wil) 1” 


between us. I as surely believe ¢ 


lives with her husband!” w, 





once in actions and words of open 
distrust. 

“Tam not sure, general,” he said, “that I 
take your meaning. Of course, I have no wish 
to propose anything, or to join in anything, that 
is not mutually agreeable and pleasant!” 

“Nor have I,” was the reply, “and therefore 
I will take my departure. I have the honor, 
General de Linne, to wish you good night !” 

Borders placed himself between his visitor and 
the door, sharply giving utterance to the single 
word ; 

“No!” 

General Teague drew his commanding figure 
up to its fullest height, and gazed steadily upon 
the face and furm of the man before him. The 
threatening action of Borders had not caused a 
single tremor to shake his frame, nor perceptibly 
deepened the brightness of his eyes. With tho 
Same quiet and gentlemanly manner he had be- 
fore used, he inquired : 

“Do you intend, General de Linne, to prevent 
me from leaving your house ?”” 

“T do just for the pr sent!” 

A sneer curled the visitor’s lips, as he threw 
off his disguise, and caught up the lamp, holding 
it so that he could readily flash its beams full 
upon his face. 

“Will you stand out of my path?” demanded 
that same calm voice. 

“No—I'll be cursed if I do! Never—never! 
You may blow up the house and everything in 
it, if you choose—as you seem to imply—but 
you shall not go forth from my presence this 
night !” 

“Shall not ?” 

“T swear it!” 

That strange sneer became more perceptible, 
and something like a tremor of excitement passed 
form of the self-styled General Teague— 

as he raised the lamp to his face." —~— 

“Look, Norman Borders,” he cried, with a 
withering emphasis. « See if your past connec- 
tions with the possessor of that face warrant you 
in saying that he shall do this, and that he shall 
not do that! Look, pitiful ruffian—ha, ha!” 

Borders did look upon the countenance thus 
exhibited to his view, and with an emotion it 
would be impossible to justly describe. The 
blood receded from his dark face, and his eyes 
assumed a fixed and glassy look, as if he was 
dying from the effect of that glance. Witha yell 
of terror and Surprise so terrible that it scarcely 
appeared to be human, he reeled backwards, 
clutching at the mantel-piece for support, while 
his form trembled and shook, as if about to fall 
to the floor. It was to him as if the features re- 
vealed to his view had been those of death | 
With a smile and a bow, and a silence as calm 
as that with which he had entered, the strange 
intruder passed out of the room and the house. 
It was not till his footsteps had ceased to echo on 
the gravelly walks, in front of the Shades, that 
Borders, in a horrified silence, tottered feebly 
forward and threw himself into a chair, He 
knew that his power had passed away from him 
forever, and feared that a Nemesis of vengeance 
was near. 


hostility or 











CHAPTER XXty., 


BORDERS AND TETE. THE DESTROYER. THE 
EXPLOSION, 


Tne trusty ruffian had just lighted his newly- 
found friend to bed, and began to reflect what he 
could do in the present state of afftirs, that 
would be worthy of his transcendant abilities as a 
plotter, when Borders came imto the kitchen 
where he was seated, The face of the future 


“ Well, Tete,” he observed, “in a low tone of 


do not deny it! 
a8 you live, 


dea. The grand scheme 
the present, at least—but 
power to do evil! to sack 


ped just beyond Blue 


hI would gladly kill or 
urn at the stake every man, wo 
























“ Mrs Death-Touch, too?” 
“A curse on that woman! J do not believe 
'e told me even half of the secrets she has kept 


hat she is liy- 





g with her husband, as I do that 


J Tam borat’ 
Of course she is—of course | 


Every woman 
a5 the Bunsbatic reply. 
“I mean the man who has besn here—this 


led General Teague ¥’ si 
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“So-called? I thought you was expecting 
such a visitor at just this time !” 

“So I was, but not that man—no, no! IfI 
should tell you what I have discovered, you 
would call me a fool and idiot from the begin- 
ning! 0, imbecile that I am—” 

“Go on—go on! I like to hear a man tell 
the truth, especially when there’s no chance of 
receiving a broken head in payment for the 
same.” 

“ Well, as I was remarking, we have only to 
make our last swoop upon the accursed village, 
and parade just as nice a bonfire as we can! 
We will do it this very night—now—in gn hour! 
and thereafter go back to France or somewhere 
else, and give over our labors in this line.” 

“Yes, or our natural imbecility will be the 
death of us!” said Tete, whose earnest cogita- 
tions failed to suggest any additional schemes 
for the fatare. ‘I am yours to command.” 

The reason of this devotion could have been 
found in the thought which had crossed his mind, 
the reflection that, if he so far fell in with Bor- 
ders’s present views as to get him into a difficulty 
where he would be killed off out of the way, he, 
the trusty ruffian, would be sole heir of The 

Shades, and could live as reasonably there as in 
France or any other part of the world. Hence 
his readiness to join in the proposed destruction 
of the town, though he meant to take good care 
of his own precious life, whatever risks the des- 
peration of Borders might lead him to incur. 
They soon left the house together, to visit 
General Dunoy, the commander of the French 
and Indians, an advance body of which we have 
already seen securing our hero, and it is here that 
we shall leave them for a moment, to follow the 
proceedings of the Death-Touch. 
For an hour or more that personage had been 
bringing up kegs of powder from a cave some- 
where in the woods, and distributing them about 
the meadow which lay on the route to the vil- 
lage from the cross-road—the one the advancing 
host of French and Indians would not fail to 
cross, in their progress towards the town. These 
kegs of powder he had placed here and there, in 
such a way as to cover an acre or more of ground, 
and now he sat there, in the solitude and silence, 
as grimly as a monument of granite. He was 
waiting the arrival of the foe. 
From some one of the strange beings—almost 
as silent and strange as himself—whom that man 
had trained to his service, he had learned of the 
last desperate resolve of Borders to burn Gard- 
well and the inhabitants, and had also 
received, from another trusty servant, the news 
that the French and allies, under General Du- 
noy, were in motion, and sweeping down from 
their late encampment towards the scene of the 
proposed destruction. 
As rigid and motionless as a stone, the Death- 
Touch remained in that sitting posture, upon a 
keg of powder, till a strange sound came to his 
quick ears—a sound which he knew proceeded 
from the advancing host. Then, how terribly he 
smiled as he arose to his feet. 
The tread of horses and the confusion of a host 
of murderous savages whom no digginline canlg- 
enough to sweep everything before them—be- 
came louder and louder every moment, and it 
was soon evident to the Death-Touch, that the 
advancing host was coming directly towards the 
spot of meadow he had hoped and prayed that 
they might cross! It was @ grim smile that 
then expressed his joy. = 
He lighted a pine knot, and left it blazing in 
the grass, where he could readily lay his hand 
upon it at the proper moment. 
He then burst in the head of the powder keg on 
which he had been seated, and soon connected 
all those kegs with each other by a train large 
enough to render it certain that they would all 
explode at the same moment. This task was 
scarcely accomplished, ere the van-guard of the 
coming host was perceived through the gloom, 
still heading directly towards the fearful scene of 
preparations which had been made for their re- 
ception by that single, but dauntless and remorse- 
less destroyer ! 5 
Another glance at the foes, to assure himself 
that a terrible destiny had indeed placed them in 
his hands, and he threw himself into the grass— 
that silent terror of the wilderness—to wait till 
they should draw near. There was no agitation 
in his manner—no trembling of the hand wait- 
ing to grasp that blazing knot—no unusual 
wildness in his eyes. He looked like some fear- 
ful machine in the shape of man, which had no 


























passions of its own, but was merely an engine of 
the fates, for the destruction of the doomed! 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
TO MISS E. M. F. 





My room is warm, my lamp burns bright, 
I'm sitting here alone; 
It is a cold and dreary night, 
And sad the wild winds moan. 
Why am I sitting thus alone? 
Is my heart now filled with sorrow? 
What am I waiting, watching for?— 
The coming of the morrow? 


My books are piled upon the shelf, 
My drawings all laid by; 

I’m sitting in the old arm-chair, 
And gazing at the sky. 

My eye is fixed upon a star, 
Now shining from above ; 

It is the star of “ other days "— 
The star I now do love. 


This lonely star I view to-night, 
I oft have watched before ; 
And as it shines as brightly now 
As in the days of yore, 
It ‘minds me of myself so lone— 
Of one that’s far away, 
Whose friendship burns as brightly now 
As at an earlier day. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE UNWELCOME MONITOR. 


BY GEO. DUDLEY HUDSON. 





Some years ago I was appointed agent for an 
extensive firm in the city of New York, and was 
obliged by the duties of my office to travel fre- 
quently in the Western States. In those days 
the means of communication between different 
parts of the country were much less extended 
than at present, and in consequence I very often 
performed long journeys on horseback, conceal- 
ing commonly large sums of money about my 
person. For the better security of life and prop- 
erty, which were not seldom endangered in the 
less populous districts, I invariably made it my 
practice to go armed ; and being naturally of a 
fearless turn, rather enjoyed than otherwise the 
sense of danger from which I was never wholly 
free. One of my adventures—and I met many 


er being sightless and nearly shut, which had 
thus powerfully affected me ; in its horrible glit- 
ter seemed to lurk the concentrated quintessence 
of devilish malignity. No words can describe 
the convulsive recoil with which I shrank from 
that glimpse into the depths of his soul; it was | 
as if the earth had yawned beneath my feet, and | 
in the blackness of the gloomy abyss I had half | 
descried the deeper blackness, vast and ill- 

defined, of the prince of evil. With an immense 

effort of will, however, I shook off the influence 

of the man, and directed my attention to the 

objects that surrounded me. The room was not 

large, and was roughly plastered, although din- 

gy and dirty. Atone end was a rude attempt at 

a bar, formed out of unplaned boards; and 

behind this sat a woman of about thirty, with a 

wild expression of despair on her face ; not im- 

pulsive and ungovernable, but graven in sharp 
lines on every feature, as if it were the sculp- 
tured countenance of a condemned criminal. 
On one side of the fireplace sat a man with his 
legs up against the side of the room, looking 
moodily into the fire, and smoking a clay pipe, 
black as the chimney-back ; he did not raise his 
eyes once towards me. On the other side sat a 
dog on his hind legs, a rough, nondescript-look- 
ing animal, with a sullen yet honest stare in his 
eye, as he surveyed me, growling low all the 
while. The furniture of the room was of the 
rudest kind, consisting of a few chairs and a 
table, on which lay a large jack-knife, and a 
piece of plug tobacco.; one tallow candle stood 
near by, with along smoky wick. 

I took a chair and sat down by the fire, and 
asked if they could give me any supper. The 
woman arose, and without saying a word, set on 





man rose at last, and went to the bar. 
“ Well ?” said the woman, coldly. 





well worth nar ig 
which at the time seemed to border on the su- 
pernatural, and which, although subsequently 
explained in part, have always been in a great 
measure mysteriously inexplicable. No system 
of psychology has ever yet succeeded in analyz- 
ing those occult operations of the mind, by 
which the imagination is determined to represent 
on its canvass scenes which are yet enveloped in 
the impenetrable darkness of futurity. But to 
my story. 
The occasions of my business in the year 183-, 
rendered it necessary for me to traverse alone the 
western part of the State of Ohio, and I made 
the journey, as usual, on horseback. This State, 
now one of the most lustrous stars in the federal 
constellation, was at that time eclipsed in glory 
by many a sister luminary which has since grown 

i ide i rt of py mamta 
Haan eee tthe angel's visits, few and far be: | 
tween,” and in which I was 
to put up with 
plainest descript 
in October I had 


a wretched road, which had greatly tasked 


d Patting the 





Columbus and his 


the day’s exertions. 


structure ; but I only cursorily glanced at 





revealed mine. 





The crisis soon came! 










solitary enemy awaiting them there, 


Laughing at the weakness of the English, and 
already anticipating the infernal delights of 
another just such a scene as most of them, at 
onetime or other had assisted in creating, the 
advance columns came sweeping up towards the 


grass of that meadow. They were soon so near 










further before to-morrow.” 
« Yes,” was the laconic answer. 


frequently obliged 

accommodations of the very 
ion. One wet, raw, windy day 
ridden turther than common on 


powers of my willing horse; and as the after- 
noon wore away, and still no signs of a house 
appeared, I began to feel anxious no less on his 
account than on my own. Just before evening 
closed in, however, I was overjoyed by the dis 
tant prospect of a house, rudely built, indeed, 
but as welcome to my eyes a8 the low-lying 
shores of Guanahani to the strained vision of 


of my jaded steed, and speaking encouraging 
words to him, I pushed on to the haven which 
promised us rest after the toil and weariness of 
Through the uncurtained 
windows of the lower story streamed out into the 
increasing darkness & cheerful light, whose wav- 
ering brightness indicated an open fire-place. 
‘As I drew near the house, I could partially dis- 
cern through the gloom the shapes of irregular 
sheds and outbuildings attached to the main 


being more intent on reaching the inside than 
scrutinizing the outside of the edifice. r 
sound of my horse’s hoofs attracted the attention 
of the inmates, and aman issued from one of the 
outbuildings, bearing & dark lantern which en- 
tirely concealed his own figure, while it plainly 


“ Can you take care of my horse, and give me 
food and lodging for the night ?” I inquired. 
“We are both exhausted, and can hardly go 


I dismounted and followed the man as he led 
i i ; i him 
in the lon my horse into the barn; and having seen 

g wall provided for, we went without an additional | duct implied, although hafpressed, in this 


“ Brandy,” was the reply. 

“ You've had enough, already,” she retorted, 
bitterly. 

“ You lie,” he answered, with a fierce oath 


and I want some more.” 


ately, “I hate you, you brute.” 
the bottle, or I'll break it over your head.” 


bar, “I wish you were dead, and me too.” 


head at her threa‘ 


dered, an Ox! with her hands 


imber. 
The man, taking up a candle, moti 


the table from behind the bar, a half-eaten leg of 
ham, a loaf of bread, and a jug of milk, and 
then resumed her seat in silence. My conductor 
sat down near the fire, with his face half turned 
away from me, and lighting a pipe, puffed away, 
likewise in silence. My nerves are none of the 
most susceptible, but by this time the gloom of 
the party had thoroughly infected me, and my 
feelings were not to be envied, as I heartily 
wished the morrowwere come. The one-eyed 


“T’ve got to stick the hog early in the morning, 


“ You'd rather stick the hog than kill a chick- 
en, any day,” exclaimed the woman, passion- 


“You do, do you?” sneered he. “‘Give me 
“ Take it yourself,” groaned she, leaving the 
The man took the bottle and drank a long 
draught from it, casting at the same time a men- 


acing look towards the woman, and shaking his 
ingly. The woman shud- 





its socket, evidently about to expire. With a 
great effort I flung up the casement, and peered 
eagerly into the gloom, but I could discern noth- 
ing ; and as I was on the point of closing the 
window again, for the wind was high, and sent a 
shiver all over my frame, a large object brushed 

against my hands, and leaped into the room. I 
started back, and giving a hurried glance round 
the chamber, saw by the latest flicker of the dy- 
ing candle, the form of the strange-looking dog 
I had seen down stairs, sitting on the bed bolt 
upright, and staring at me. The next instant I 
was in utter darkness. 

For some moments, I hardly knew how long, 

I stood motionless, while a crowd of conflicting 
emotions swept across my mind ; but soon recov- 
ering myself, I luckily remembered there was 
plenty of matches in my cigar case; toward my 
coat pocket therefore I groped my way, and se- 

curing them, struck one of them. What was my 
joy to see standing on the wooden mantel-picce 
asecond candle, half burned, but still able to 
give light for a couple of hours, at least? This 
was speedily kindled, and then, turning towards 
the dog, I approached the bed. The animal 
seemed to have no ill-natured designs, but as I 
drew nearer, turned his nose upward, and gave a 
low growl, and finding I did not heed his pan- 
tomime, but stretched out my hands to seize 
him, he repeated the action, and took every pos- 
sible means to direct my attention to the ceiling. 
Without understanding his desire at the time, I 
involuntarily glanced upward, and conceive my 
horror at seeing directly over the head of my 
bed, the faint but distinct outlines of a large trap- 
door. 

My frozen blood had hardly begun to tingle 
along my veins once more, when my eyes, firmly 
rivetted on this mysterious object, plainly per- 
ceived it tremble, and commence slowly to open. 
The dog observed this likewise, and uttering a 
loud howl, sprung from the bed and out of the 
still open window. The door, nevertheless, as- 
cended gradually, and just as a furious gust of 
wind swept by, and with one of its eddies ex- 
tinguished the candle, a large, heavy something 
fell with a crash upon the bed. With agasp and 
acry of suffocation, I started, and opening my 
eyes, discovered I had been dreaming; and the 
sense of bewilderment accompanying my wak- 
ing did not prevent a feeling of intense relief. 

At first I could not recollect where I was, and 
fancied I must be at home; but a few seconds 
sufficed to dispel the illusion. Casting my eyes 
round in an effort to identify myself and ascer- 
tain my position, I saw the candle on the table 
flaring up every now and then in a desperate 
struggle for existence. Hastily glancing at the 
mantel, I saw another candle, half burned, which 

I had not noticed when I went to bed. I was 
now thoroughly aroused, and with a foreboding 
apprehension, looked up at the ceiling, and, U 

heaven, in the dimness of the light I saw the 

regular figure of a rectangle traced upon the 


my whole body was paralyzed by this discovery, 





me fast. 





the room with a yelp qpain. 


these, | between my waistcoat ‘my pantaloons. I 
The | morning I had accidentadrgotten it till near- 
ly dressed, and had there strapped it around 
me hastily, as I had littlae to spare. I re- 
collected with no slight detude the opportu- 
nity of observing this whiad been afforded 
by the dark lantern ; and Qigmatical remark 
of the woman, the diaboligk of my host, and 
the suspicious behaviour @ dog, simultane- 
ously recurred to my Mand contributed 
greatly to increase this dude. My first 
impulse was not to go to ball; but my sec- 
















“infernal fool,” and, folléthe line of con- 


“ Curse the dog,” mitered the man, with an 
awful oath, under his beath, and adding, “ Don’t 
mind the cur,” he deg the poor animal such a 
kick with his heavy bo as sent him flying across 


Without farther de¥ he conducted me up a 
narrow flight of stairs to a room containing a 
neck | tolerably decent bed, washstand, table, and a 
couple of chairs. Setg the candle down, he 
left the room and wentown stairs. No sooner 
had the door closed beh him, than I noiselessly 
bolted it, and placed alhe available furniture 
in the room against it, {ch operations consid- 
erably alleviated the Wsiness of my mind. 
As I turned towards thable to examine my 
pistols, I was startled atting in a cheap look- 
ing-glass which rested tinst the wall, the re- 
flection of the end of myney belt, just visible 


commonly wore this neay body, but on this 


ond was to apostrophize mfnder the title of 


ig to ffi 

arise, and examine the chamber more closely 
when—hark, could it be ?—yes—no—yes dye 
was, unmistakably, a faint sound outside my 
window, resembling the noise of a dog’s claws 
against the wall. It grew more and more dis- 
tinct, accompanied at intervals with a low whin- 
ing, and an occasional short, sharp yelp. No 
sooner had I become convinced that this was 
really the case, than my self-possession returned : 
I got up, put on my clothes, took one pistol in 
my hand, leaving the other under my pillow, and 
walked resolutely towards the window. , 

; My candle had become extinguished by this 
time, and as I looked out into the black abyss of 
night, I saw that the clouds, dashed here and 
there with spots of silver, were breaking up, and 
that before long the moon would appear. I 
threw open the window, and at once, as if borne 
by the gust of wind which rushed into the apart- 
ment, in leaped the black dog which seemed so 
mysteriously connected with this singular adven- 
ture of mine. I was now completely my own 
master; by a vigorous effort of the will I quelled 
the shadowy fears which besieged my heart, and 
looked out with straining eyes to discern, if pos- 
sible, the means by which the dog could thus 
make his appearance outside a second story 
window. A transient moonbeam showed me 
one of the numerous outbuildings before men- 
tioned, at right angles with the wall of the house, 
and from the eaves of this all along the side of 
the house extended a narrow plank, about five 
inches wide. A thick black cloud obscuring the 
moon again, precluded further observation, and 
I turned from the window. 

I felt confident that my cigar case was empty 
of matches, but, to test the accuracy of my 
dream, I felt for it, opened it, and discovered at 
least twenty. I struck a light, and, as I ex- 
pected, there was the dog upon the bed, in the 





plastering directly above me. Every muscle of 


I saw it partly open, and now Lanxiously waited 
in silence and darkness for the next development 
of this awfal mystery. Presently I heard a low 
creaking, as of ropes, then a tremendous crash, 
the report of a pistol, the sound of heavy feet 
overhead, and the fall of some dull, yielding 
body outside the: window. The pause which 
followed these almost simultaneous noises, was 
broken by low groans of pain from the ground 
beneath my window, and the general murmur of 
a great disturbance in the lower part of the house, 
I hastily re-lit the candle, and going to the bed, 
found a vast stone had been dropped upon the 
pillow where my head had previously lain. Sud- 
denly remembering the pistol I had left beneath 
the pillow, with the exertion of my utmost 
strength I rolled off the massive stone, and found 
the pistol discharged. 

Instantly the truth flashed across my mind. 
I rushed to the window, and looking down, saw 
the woman, and the man I had noticed in the 
bar-room the night before, bending with torches 
in their hands over the prostrate body of my host, 
who was evidently in the agonies of death. The 
ruffian had been waiting on the outside of the 
window until the accomplice had performed his 
hellish work, in order to rob my mangled corpse 
of the money he knew I had in my possession ; 
and the pistol being accidentally discharged by 
the fall of the stone, the ball had pierced his 
brain, entering through the evil eye which had 
given me such a thrill of horror. 

At the discovery of this hideous plot, and the 
awful retribution with which Divine Justice had 
punished its author, my senses threatened to de- 
sert me; but, reflecting that in such a house I 
could hardly be safe, no sooner had they carried 
the dying man within, than I clambered down 
outside, took my horse from the stable, and 
mounted him unobserved. As I passed the 
house, however, and looked back at the room I 
had so recently occupied, and which had so 
nearly been the scene of a far different tragedy, 
I saw lights in the window. The sound of my 
horse’s hoofs drew the attention of the man with- 
in, who had ascended to see what had become of 
me, and to ascertain the cause of his comrade’s 
death; and instantly levelling a rifle at me, he 
fired. As I was looking at him at the very mo- 
ment, I anticipated his action by clapping spurs 
to my horse, thereby somewhat disconcerting his 
aim, and in all probability saving my own life, 
for the ball grazed my shoulder, causing a scar 
which remains to this day. ‘Ten long miles had 
my good horse to gallop before I reached the 
nearest justice of the peace, and returning as 
speedily as possible, we found our birds flown, 
and the house half burned to the ground. 

No information in regard to them could be ob- 
tained, except that they had lived in this habita- 
tion about two years, and had been shunned and 
feared by the settlers of the neighborhood. The 
conflagration of the house was arrested, but 
nothing was discovered, throwing any light on 
the matter. The body of the foiled murderer 
was taken, charred,,and scarcely recognizable, 


1 | and a weight seemed to lie with crushing force lag 
i pletely ‘overcome by superstitious ora I lay | fappa. thn, bee, oF, nie ening where _he_had 
m ‘ 

follow him, when the dog, which had been aa P 
before, evinced signs of great uneasiness, and, 
after trying to arrest my notice by a series of 
hybrid noises, halfway between a bark anda 
the | whine, seized hold of ny pantaloons, and held 


1 his associates as the 
quickest mode of burying him. Having ascer- 
tained the futility of further investigation, at 
least for the present, we rode away ; and passing 
through an adjacent wood, the dog which had 
played so strange a part in this most strange 
drama, made his appearance suddenly on our 
left, and followed our horses to the village of 
R—. In gratitude for his efforts to preserve 
me from destruction, I henceforward shared m 

own home with my unwelcome monitor. . 


—_—_—_+- ,ee» 
HABITS OF THE MARMOSET. 


When properly tamed, the m i 
h I ; armoset wil 
and sit on its owner’s hand, its little pte : 
ing ceed oe tie Sneers, and its tail coiled ove 
ind, or wrist. r it will clambe i 
and sit on his shoulders, or if chilly, lide tar 
— his coat, or even creep into a convenient 
ee . Fy dep pn has a strange liking for 
4 id of playing with the locks of j 
owner. One of these little creatures Sellers 
» whic’ 
oa ast of a gentleman adorned uh s lene 
‘ » Was wont to creep to i . 
face, and to nestle among the yA of got 
be decorated his chin. Another marmoset, 
which belonged to a lady, and which was liable 


to the little petulances of j i 
anger by nibbling wir dane, Woe 


t the end of her ringlets. 

hair were bound round her head, at litle 
animal would draw & tress down, and bite its ex- 
tremity, as if it were trying to eat the hair by de- 
grees. The same individual was possessed of an 
accomplishment which is almost unknown amon 
these litle monkeys—namely, standing on his 
head.— Wood's Iiustrated Natural History. 














wi pp OF LONGEVITY. 

t is the prevailing impression amon 

that long life was more ert in he unsee at 
our ancestors than at present. Facts would 
seem to prove otherwise. In the latter part of 
the sixteenth century, one-half of all who were 
born died under five years of age, and the aver- 
age proportion of the whole population was but 
eighteen years. In the seventeenth century 
one-half of the population died under twelve 
years. Bat in the first sixty years of the eigh- 
teenth century, one-half of ‘the population lived 






























that he could see them distinctly, and even re- 
cognize Borders and his trusty ruffian, as they 
rode at the head of a small division of the 
French, and a look of satisfaction too great to be 
wholly suppressed flitted over the destroyer’s 
visage. The terrible moment had come! 



















[SEE ENGRAVING.] 


Another instant, and the enemy was on the 
meadow, in the exact spot he was desired to 
cover. But, even at that instant, at the very 
moment when the Death-Touch reached out his 
hand for the blazing brand, he beheld Mrs. 
Winter, Walter and Leonice, all coming towards 
him, on his right hand, and even nearer to the 
powder than he had cared to station himself! 
‘An instant he reeled and hesitated, as he thought 
of their fearful peril—then grew as rigid and im- 
placable as destiny, a8 he applied the burning 
brand to the train. 

An awful flash, as of a perfect whirlwind of 
fire, and then a report like ten thousand cannons, 
or the crash of two worlds together, instantly fol- 
lowed ; and the Death-Touch, himself, as well as 
all those loved forms he had seem, was hurled 
backwards and upwards in the air. 

[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK-] 





syllable into the house. My companion all the 
while, whether accidentally or designedly, kept 
the bright side of the lantern constantly turned 
toward me; and it was not until we entered the 
apartment containing the fire, that I could fairly 
obtain asightof him. Linvoluntarily turned my 
gaze upon him before even glancing at the room 
into which I now entered, impelled by an irre- 
sistible curiosity for which I was at a loss to ac- 
count. He was aman of rather more than the 
average stature, with a breadth across the shoul- 
ders L have never but once seen equalled ; in- 
deed, so athletic was his appearance that I saw 
instantly I was but a babe in comparison of 
physical strength, although at least two inches 
his superior in stature. His features were not 
ill-shaped ; if it had not been for a low forehead, 
he might have been called almost good looking ; 
his complexion, however, was dark, and a pro- 
fusion of bushy beard rendered the expression 
of his mouth hardly visible. I was just turning 
my eyes from his face to observe the aspect of 
my new quarters, when for a second his glance 
met mine; it was instantaneously averted, bat a 
thrill of horror, loathing and dismay shot 
through my frame like an agonizing electrical 
shock. It was a rather small, black eye the oth- 













remark, I took off my clothd plunged into 
bed \ 


The wild moanings of thi kept me list- 
ening for a while to their husic, and en- 


hanced the feeling of awe 
to banish from my breast. 
however, as everything see 
fatigue of my journey gain 
anxiety, and I fell into a sta! 
distinguished from it by 











stanced. Iwas powerless t 
seemed gifted with an almost 
ness of mental activity, by 





very attitude of the vision. All doubt now van- 
ished from my mind that I had been mysteriously 
warned of intended foul play of some nature, 
and I stood a moment revolving in my mind the 
best course of action. This I speedily decided 


hour or two, | on. Going up to the dog, I caressed him, and 


was on the point of carrying him to the window, 
when—to make my dream more exact a proph- 
ecy—he turned his nose towards the ceiling, and 
commenced whining very low. I instantly 
seized him, and hurled him out of the window 
with some little compunctions at thus treating 


my only friend in the accursed house, but I could 
make no delay. 





zance of the least noise or di§ In this Laying some clothes on the bed in the form of 
abnormal condition I appearedn tranquil | @ man, as nearly as natin: ania ddaieaain 0 
ar 0 ag Oe, Oo and Qltogether | the candle, I retired to the farthest corn ae ond 
independently « physical org§se, when room, and, sitting down in one of th nore bet 
pavaancyieirgye ton. dream-® only an | had placed against the door, with m . aa 
unusual kind of dream—of se noise | in my hand, determined to await the inoue of 
just outside my chamber wind asnear | events. For half an hour I sat ’ e issue of 
a Tae “ 0 re This @er and listening to every whistle and sat an es 
louder, until, bursting the spell}? which | which blew ne rat ae : te e wind, 
had hitherto bound me hand atpeared | I had left sk ‘ad tenia _ the window 
to leap up and rush to the W8}i with- | ever there a Pee ry my eyes, when- 
out was hidden in inky blacknefcandle | whether there was a... eam of light, to discern 


* 





I had left burning on the table ing jn 


Y movement in the trap- 


door. At last, when a momentary ray shone in, 


over twenty-seven years ; in the latter forty years 
one-half exceeded thirty-two years of aye. Jn 
the beginning of the present century, one-half 
exceeded forty years. ‘I'he average longevity of 
these successive periods has been increased from 
eighteen years in the sixteenth century up to 
forty-three and forty-seven by the last ‘reports 
This increase in the duration of life is believed 
to be the result of improved medical 
improvement in the construction 
drain ce of streets, and 
Newark Daily Advertiser. 


science, 
of houses, 
supenor clothing.— 


+2coe oe -—__ —_ __ 
FLAXEN RINGLDPTS. 

Poets have often sung in raptures of blac-eyed 
laughing, tlax-haired girls, but George Speight, 
of London, a thoroughly practical man, under. 
stands things better than those dreaming rhyme- 
sters who make sonnets to their pm rn tr 
Ile has just taken out a patent for making plaits 
and curls for head-dresses and other head orna- 
ments, and employs Russian or American hemp 
dyed to the exact shade desired, and glossed = 
with aromatic grease, and curled to adorn the 
head of some happy fair one, either with flowing 
auburn or raven locks, as may be desired. When 
it is taken into consideration that long brown 
hair, for making ladies’ artificial curls, costs from 
$10 to $12 per pound, Mr. Speight may be con- 
sidered a sort of benefactor to all those individ- 
uals deficient in natural cranial ornamer.tation 
although we think his invention will spite the 
girls in Normandy, who cultivate their hair ex- 
pressly for our wig-makers.—Scientific Auerican. 
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Come, weary wander 
Vato thy Pather 
Though guilty have 
And stained thy ww 
Yet do not longer 
Retura again! —oo 


Thy Father's willing 
Uate thy fimrtategns 

Though want before 

And sin made up th 
Stull, weary one, + 
Return agadu' —o« 


A yearning heart wi 
Waits anxiously ¢ 

To clasp with arms 
Te draw thee hack f 
0, mad one, do pot 

Return agalu 

No longer eat the he 
Thy Pathor's boar 
The fatted oaif is wh 
Let then with doy ths 
0, wanderer, do m 
Retura agaia!—oo 
_—— -.. 
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hand. 

“ Beautiful Julia!’ 
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-ould draw a tress down, and bite its ex- 
as if it were trying to eat the hair by de- 
he same individual was possessed of an 
shment which is almost unknown among 
e monkeys—namely, standing on 
Wood’s Illustrated Natural History. 











{CREASE OF LONGEVITY. 
he prevailing impression among many, 
r life was more common in the times of 
‘estors than at present. Facts would 
prove otherwise. In the latter part of 
enth century, one-half of all who were 
d under five years of age, and the aver- 
portion of the whole population was but 
. years. In the seventeenth century, 
of the population died under twelve 
But in the first sixty years of the eigh- 
entury, one-half of the population lived 
onty-seven years ; in the latter forty years, 
exceeded thirty-two years of age. In 
inning of the present century, one-half 
d forty years. ‘The average longevity of 
uecessive periods has been increased from 
a years in the sixteenth century, up to 
ree and forty-seven by the last reports. 
icrease in the duration of life is believed 
-he result of improved medical science, 
ement in the construction of houses, 
re of streets, and superior clothing.— 
: Daily Advertiser. 





FLAXEN RINGLETS. 
= have often sung in raptures of blue-eyed, 
ng, flax-haired girls, but George Speight, 
don, a thoroughly practical man, under- 
things better than those dreaming rhyme- 
sho make sonnets to their sweethearts. 
just taken out a patent for making plaits 
urls for head-dresses and other head orna- 
, and employs Russian or American hemp, 
) the exact shade desired, and glossed up 
wromatic grease, and curled to adorn the 
f some happy fair one, either with flowing 
» or raven locks, as may be desired. When 
‘ken into consideration that long brown 

ir making ladies’ artificial curls, costs from 
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$12 per pound, Mr. Speight may be con- 
ta sort of benefactor to all those individ- 
ficient in natural cranial ornamentation, 
wh we think his invention will spite the 
. Normandy, who cultivate their hair ex- 
for our wig-makers.—Scient/jic «American. 








(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


“COME HOME.” 

Suggested by a sermon to young men preached Sunday 
evening, October 16, by the Rev. Alfred Cookman, Phila- 
delphia. Subject—** The Prodigal Son.” 


BY EDWIN 8. LISCOMB. 


Come, weary wanderer, come again 
Unto thy Father's house and heart! 
Though guilty have thy wanderings been, 
And stained thy sou! with much of sin, 
Yet do not longer stricken roam— 
Return again!—come home, come home! 


Thy Father's willing ear inclines 
Unto thy footsteps drawing nigh ; 
Though want before hath marked thy lines, 
And sin made up thy strange designs, 
Still, weary one, no longer ream— 
Return again!—come home, come home! 


A yearning heart with pulses warm, 
Waits anxiously thy faltering step: 

To clasp with arms of love thy form, 

To draw thee back from life’s rough storm. 
O, sad one, do not longer roam— 
Return again!—come home, come home! 


No longer eat the husks of swine; 
Thy Father's board is more than filled; 
The fatted calf is wholly thine: 
Let then with joy thy heart incline. 
O, wanderer, do not longer roam— 
Returo again!—come home, come home! 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


HERBERT GRANGER'S SIN, 
BY MARGARET VERNE. 


Hersert GRANGER stood leaning over his 
dressing-table with a scowl on his forehead and 
acurlingiron in his hand. One of his glossy, 
purple-black ringlets, fresh from the artistic hands 
of his hair-dresser, had taken a notion to straight- 
en itself out in an audacious, ing way, 
and this was what the scowl and the curling-iron 
were for. The table was littered up like any 
woman’s—there were brushes and combs—bot- 
tles of hair-oil and cologne—scissors, pin-cushions 
—and a thousand little knick-knacks essential to 
the making up of a fashionable toilet, but, as the 
advertisements have it, “too numerous to men- 
tion.” A couple of dainty boxes, with French 
labels, stood side by side under the elegant little 
mirror. The oval covers were unscrewed and 
half removed, and if one had been near enough 
to catch a glimpse of their contents, they might 
have taken a second suspicious glance at the 
brilliant white and red complexion of the young 
gentleman who stood there winding that refrac- 
tory lock of hair about the curling-iron. Not 
that I would insinuate anything against the gen- 
uineness of the roses and lilies which blossomed 
so freshly between the enclosing hedge of whiskers 
and curls in the garden of the aforesaid young 
gentleman’s face. NotI. I hold that truthful- 
ness to nature is one of an author’s first duties, 
and who ever heard of such a thing as any per- 
son, not strictly feminine, resorting to the beauti- 
fying influence of pearl-powder and rouge ? 
There the little oval hoxes 





and their Parisian inscriptions staring up saucily 
at the brilliant complexion above them, as 
though they could have told queer stories had 
they wished to, and preached queer sermons, and 
given queer advice. As if they could have said, 
and would have said it, too, only that their audi- 
tor understood nothing but English, and they 
talked nothing but French : 
“Herbert Granger, you are a weak, vain fop 
of a fellow. You are etfeminate—you are silly— 
you are insincere—your heart is as false as your 
complexion—as hollow, and unreliable, and easily 
twisted about, as that lock of hair you are scowl- 
ing at.” 
Perhaps they did manage to make themselves 
understood a little, for the young man suddenly 
gave an uneasy, downward glance—frowned, 
and pushed the little oval boxes impatiently out 
of sight under a crumpled newspaper. 
“ Heigh-ho! Now for an hour or two at 
cousin Harry’s, and then an evening with Julia— 
charming Julia !” 
These were his thoughts, not his words (for 
only children and people innocent as children 
are apt to talk aloud to themselves), as he laid 
down the curling-iron and gave a finishing touch 
to his hair, by smoothing it over with his jewelled 
hand. 





the men envy me, and what wouldn’t some of 
the dear creatures give to stand in my shoes—the 
affianced lover of the handsomest girl in the city !”” 
A gleam of the rich October sunset shot in 
just then at a window of the luxuriously fur- 
nished room, and fluttered against the satin- 
papered wall. It looked like a little golden bird 
alighting there, rufiling its pretty plumage, and 
perching its rosy head on one side, as if it had a 
faculty of hearing the young man’s unspoken 
thoughts, and had come in on purpose to listen. 
“Jupiter! what would Miss Julia say to see 
menow ? (He was softening down the rather 


a dampened handkerchief.) Confound it, what 


us men, and what fools we men are to tak 


would let paint and hair-oil, and curling-tongs g 


might 
heiress. 
rich instead of handsome * ‘ 

At this period of his thoughts, he smiled 
faint, 
golde 





frig 





tering and shrinking away across the clasters 


stood, however, | Julia thought. wn ver her em- 
with their covers unscrewed and half removed, proitery, Bitte SDeh*dwewned over her em: 


« Beautiful Julia!” his thought ran on, “ how | her to.” 


and fading away, till at last its little pale, gold | and over the low, smooth brow like a shadow! 
And what an old, old look it gave to the girlish 
countenance to have that little human bundle 


wings shut together languidly, the listening head 
drooped, and creeping into a dim corner of the 
chamber, it vanished altogether. 

Perhaps if Herbert Granger had watched his 


little timid visitor, instead of studying his mirror Julia, speaking with impulsive frankness, and 


so attentively, and if his spiritual ear had been 
delicate enough to hear the divine song it sung, 
he would have washed the roses from his face, 
and straightened out his curling hair, for very 
shame—shame born of the dim perception that 
he was a most unmanly man. As it was, how- 
ever, he only drew on his faultlessly fitting kid 
gloves, holding up his small hand before the 
glass as he did so, to admire its feminine white- 
ness and size, set his hat stylishly over his curls, 
took up his fashionable walking-stick, and giving 
it a nonchalant twirl, sauntered down stairs into 
the street. 

A little, thinly-clad figure, holding to its bo- 
som a bundle that had a human look, as if it 
might be a baby, fluttered timidly out from one 
of the dark, narrow by-streets, as he went along, 
and laid its hand on his arm—a thin, white, trem- 
ulous hand, that one might have taken fora 
snow-flake, and almost looked to see it melt in 
the warmth of the glossy broadcloth sleeve, to 
which it clung so shyly, yet so pleadingly. 

“‘A few pennies, sir—my baby is starving.” 

There was a pitiful sadness in the sweet, faint 
voice, but nothing that should have made the 
hot, red blood dash up into Herbert Granger’s 
face, as it did, showing its crimson stain, even 
through pearl-powder and rouge. 

“‘ How dare you dog my steps in that way, you 
beggar?” he said, angrily shaking off the little 
hand as remorselessly as though it had been the 
snow-flake it looked. “ This is the third time I 
have seen you to-day.” 

The girl’s head, which had been drooped, as 
if for shame, during her appeal for charity, was 
lifted with a sudden start. 

“ Indeed—indeed I did not know who it was, 
Herbert! God knows I would rather starve than 
beg of you!” 

And then the little slight, thinly-clad figure, 
holding its human-looking bundle to its bosom, 
fluttered and shrank away, as the sunshine had 
shrank away on the wall—fluttered and shrank 
away in the darkness and noise of the great 
crowded street—fluttered and shrank away, God 
only knows with what utter despair and weari- 
ness of heart and limbs! 





Time hung heavily on Miss Julia Knowlton’s 
hands. Time is apt to hang heavily, I believe, 
when young women are expecting their lovers, 
as Miss Julia was expecting hers. I came near 
having a lover once, and I found it so. 

The tiny hands of her jewelled watch (dear, 
busy, industrious hands—did they ever teach 
their wealthy, petted mistress, I wonder, the les- 
son of patience and faithful duty which those 
little golden pulses throbbed out day after day, 
and month after month!) indicated the hour of 
six, and Herbert was not coming till eight. Dear, 
dear, what a weary time it was to wait, Miss 


piano (though she played only Herbert’s favorite 
songs), got sleepy over the last fashion plates, 
and cross over the last novel. She had paced 
the long parlors up and down, not because she 
was impatient for his arrival (she was too well- 
bred to love him heartily enough and healthily 
enough for that), but because she was alone in 
the house, with only the stupid servants to keep 
her company, and could think of nothing better 
to busy herself about—walked till her dainty 
feet fairly ached with their restless pacing back 
and forth. Then she had stopped before one of 
the long mirrors and arranged and re-arranged 


hugged to the youthful bosom beneath ! 
“ Nancy told the truth—you are pretty,” said 


roused into something quite like interest, by her 
strange guest’s youth and loveliness. “I never 
should have mistrusted you were a beggar though, 
you don’t look like one. You are not at all like 
those horrid old things who beg in the street. If 
you had been, I shouldn’t have let you come in 
here,” she added, pulling the trembling little fig- 
ure forward into the full blaze of light, and then 
pushing her good-naturedly down into the deli- 
cious depths of a luxurious rocking-chair, against 
the crimson cushions of which, her face looked 
more thin and melancholy than ever. 
“ And indeed I am not a beggar, ma’am—that 
is, I have not been one long.” ‘The words were 
articulated wearily and slowly, as though all the 
frail young creature’s strength was concentrated 
in the effort to speak them. “I never before to- 
day asked charity, ma’am—never indeed. But 
I could not see my baby starve—O, I could not, 
could not see my blessed darling starve.”” 
Down underneath all the vanity and pride and 
selfishness of Julia Knowlton’s surface character, 
there was a sealed fountain of tender, womanly 
feeling and gentle womanly charity, which the 
pathos of those few plaintive words stirred into 
sudden life. 
“Poor thing !’”’ she said, leaning over the chair, 
and smoothing back with her jewelled hand the 
loose gold of the straying hair—“ poor thing! 
tell me your story—you have a story, I am sure.” 
“Not much—of—a—one—ma’am.” Still 
more wearily and wanderingly came the faintly 
spoken words, and still more thin and pallid for 
their utterance, looked the attenuated face lean- 
ing back against the glowing velvet cushions. 
“It is a—very—very—old—story, ma’am. I was 
so young—so silly—so vain—so credulous—” 
She stopped there, raised her head a little, and 
withdrew the ragged covering from the tiny bun- 
dle nestling at her breast, revealing a baby face 
still more wan, and sharp, aud pitiful than her 
own, and holding it forw@d a little more into 
the light (drooping her head as she did so), as 
though that would finish her story for her better 
than words. 
“ You were seduced then ?” 
Julia said it, snatching her caressing hand 
away from among the golden coils of hair, as 
though they had been so many serpents, and 
stepping suddenly back, with the quick, cold in- 
stinct of self-righteousness freezing over for an 
instant the sweet waters of pity, so lately troubled 
to their depths. Seduced! What a hard, cold 
word it seemed, coming from those haughty lips, 


young and beautiful women—so near together, 
because they were young and beautiful, and yet 
so infinitely far apart in the world’s dimly seeing 
eyes. 

It was a sad, sad picture, md any artist who 


have brought the very Fagan from heaven 
sad, sad picture—the 
outcast—a child in years ald in strength—a wo- 
man only in her sin and it/panishment of shame 
—shrinking and drooping)ver her starving babe, 
in the glare and gorgeoudess of that luxurious 
room, and her more faveed sister holding her- 
self scornfully aloof, witkhe light gleaming over 
her silken raiment, revding the flush and the 
angry darkness of prideon her beautiful face, 
flashing and throbbingver the jewels in her 
braided hair—over the Slicate laces on her bo- 
som, and the golden bralets banding her round 
white arms !—a sad, sadcture ! 
But the angel came iwn and troubled the 





to suit her own capricious taste, the stylish braids 
of her abundant hair, petulantly wondering how 
much a fright her dressing-maid would make her, 
if left to herself. 
“ There's a beggar at the door, what wont be 
sent away all I can do, ma’am,” said a servant, 
thrusting her head into the room, while the 
white, jewelled fingers were still busy at their 
task of unlooping and looping up again the silk- 
en, scented waves of braided hair. 
“ Nonsense, Nancy,” was the peevish answer. 
“You presume on my good nature, because I 
happen to be alone this evening. Where’s the 





as that. Of course she'll go away if you tell 


earthly use of your coming to me with such stuff 


waters of Julia Knowlfs heart once again. 
There came before her, tle she stood there, the 
memory of asweet stor#iat has been handed 
down to us through th€nturies—the story of 
the Magdalen of old—-4 penitent Magdalen, 
who found strength amardon and peace, be- 
cause of the holy, pity, love and tenderness 
of her Divine Brother} Saviour ! Somehow, 
though Julia was a ffous, giddy woman of 
the world, that mer hed and softened 
her heart. 
“ Poor child !” she ¢ @gain leaning over the 
chair as she had dof first, and gathering 
away once more the #tray tresses from the 
drooping face. ‘“IPhild! poor child! I 
pity you from my he You have been sadly 








could have wrought it oution canvass, might 


ttle, trembling; penitent | a atsease; is a 


strangely close the long, fair lashes clung to the 
sunken cheeks! Was she asleep ? 
” 


“ Wake up, dear !”—the clasped hands were 
still between them—“ wake up, and come with 


it long ago, you look so famished and exhausted. 
Are you not hungry ?” 

The baby stirring in its ragged blanket, woke 
up and smiled in her face. That was all the an- 
swer that she received. 

“Come, wake up! It is strange you could go 
to sleep with that name on your lips.” (The 
hands were shudderingly unclasped then, and one 
of them was laid gently on the sleeper’s shoulder 
to rouse her.) 

Ay, you may unlock your hands without fear, 
Lady Julia. The poor thing will never hurt 
your heart any more with her sad history! You 
may clasp the slender shoulders, and bend down 
closely over the pallid, mournful face, and call 
her by name, and try to waken her by the men- 
tion of food (you could have wakened her so yes- 
terday, or the day before, or even a week since, 
for she was hungry as long ago as that—but you 
cannot waken her now.) God’s saddest angel 
has been in your presence when you knew it not, 
and a ransomed spirit went out with him into the 
mystery of the unknown hereafter, never to 
know hunger, or cold, or sin, or shame, any more 
forever. 





People wondered why the match was broken 
off between the handsome Herbert Granger and 
the beautiful heiress, Julia Knowlton—they had 
seemed so devoted to each other! And they 
wondered still more, as the years went by, why 
she remained single, and what strange whim had 


ucate as her own that pale-faced little pauper 
even guess at. Perhaps if they could have looked 
seen that she loved it less for its own sake than 


own, they would have wondered still the more. 
But so it was. 





LIQUOR DRINKING. 


meal, or within a few minutes after, 


words, brandy taken with fatty food tends to fat 


shape, i des the of the 


for its erring father’s, yet loved it greatly for its 


MANUFACTURE OF SWORDS. 


The manufacture of swords is carried on ex- 
clusively at the present time in the city of Bir- 
mingham. The material of which the blade is 
wrought is cast steel of the very best quality, and 


me tothe kitchen. I ought to have thought of wrought with the greatest care. Mauch of the 


material is in the form of bars, called sword 
moulds. These bars are heated in the fire, and 
drawn out upon an anvil by two workmen with 
hammers, giving alternate strokes. When the 
blade is required to be concave upon the sides, or 
to have a reeded back, or some similar ornament, 
it is hammered between steel bosses or swages ; 
the blade is then hardened by heating in the fire 
until it becomes worm-red, and is then dipped, 
point downwards, in a tub of cold water. It is 
tempered by drawing it through the fire several 
times, until the surface exhibits a bluish oxida- 
tion, which takes place at a temperature of about 
550 degrees. The sword is “set” to the required 
shape, by placing it upon asort of fork upon the 
anvil, and wrenching it by means of tongs in the 
direction required to correct any degree of warp- 
ing which it may have contracted during the 
hardening. The grinding is performed upon a 
stone with either a flat or fluted surface, accord- 
ing to the kind of blade, and as this uniformity 
of temper is impaired by this process, it is sub- 
sequently restored by a slight heating, after 
which the blade is glazed with emery, and if the 
instrument be a fine one, with crocus martis, after 
the manner of a razor blade. The sword is then 
ready for the hilt or handle. Among the tests 
to which sword blades are subjected, in order to 
prove their flexibility and elasticity, is that of 
bending them into a curve by pressing the side 
of the blade against six or eight pegs or stout 
nails driven inte a board in such a manner, that 
when in contact with all the pegs, the middle of 
the blade may be bent six or seven inches from 
a straight line drawn between the point and the 
hilt. A further test is applied by an apparatus 
consisting of a vertical olor raised from a board. 
The point of the sabre is placed upon the board 
at the foot of the upright pillar, and the hilt is 
then pressed down, until the middle of the blade 


got into her head that she should adopt and ed. | bends away from the upright piece to the re- 


quired degree—the amount of curvature being 
shown by a peg which projects horizontally from 


boy, whose antecedents no one knew or could | the pillar, about midway between the top and 


bottom. The temper is also proved by striking 


into her heart, knowing whose child it was, and the blade smartly upon a table on both sides. — 


London Journal. 





A NIGHT IN A PIGEON ROOST. 
The Chenango Swamp, Crawford county, 
Pennsylvania, about two miles east of the Ohio 
line, about ten miles long by two or three wide, 
has lately been the resort of immense roosts of 
wild pigeons. The editor of the Ashtabula Sen- 


If men will drink alcohol in some shape, the | tinel has been among them. He says: “ When 
least injurious time for it is _—_ a regular | within two miles of the roosting place, we began 

f n or then the | to hear the roar of the wings of the millions of 
strength of the stimulus is expended on the di- | birds there congregated, which literally equalled 
gestive organs, and enables them to perform | the roar of Niagara. But the sights and sounds 
their work more thoroughly ; hence, an amount | that greeted us as we neared the swamp, beggar 
of brandy which would make one tipsy on an | description. There were probably a hundred 
empty stomach, would have no effect if taken | hunters assembled and at work. ‘These were di- 
during dinner. But that amount to be in any 
way beneficial, mast be in proportion to the fat | —some in the tamaracks, and some in the alders, 
or oils used at the same meals ; then it aids the | Ata shot in the bushes, the birds rose in a mass 
system to appropriate the fat to itself—in other | and settled in the trees; and when fired upon 


vided into parties of not more than two or three 


- | there, they flew to the bushes. This changing 


I coraea oe: ive —_, ge peo- | continued all night. At a single shot, the flock 
: é ong. Qn the other hand, it isa | always rose and flew a short distance to settle 
and what a wide gulf it fixed between those two | conceded fact in physiology, that —_— in every | or befired upon again. This scene lasted all 





flesh, makes no muscle, gives no strength. 


lace it with substantial muscle—with flesh 
The advocates of brandy triumphantly point a 
Piirsrderald fo 


body—it weakens the head, it cowers the 








MILTON AS A HUSBAND, 


Milton, though austere, irritable and inl 
. . e 
though glorying in his honest haughtiness aa 
self. esteem, was, on the whole, a good husband 
to a wife content to take him as he was; toa 
lady bent upon yielding rather than exacting ad- 
miration ; to a woman who preferred the ease. 
Se ye f of home to the romance of 
¢ ein doors and to noisy a 
without. Quiet and methodical im his } habite, he 
po agen a of others so long as they ‘did 
jar with his own; prudent, i 
provident, his wife had'no reason to fear for net 
jg | hay he Le offspring ; rigidly faith. 
l, igned in but a smal i 
being, she had the satisfaction of Snenetig thes 
in that limited domain she reigned supreme, and 
that if not his affection, then at least his habits 
and principles placed her in the proud position of 
contemning all rivalry. So long as Milton’ 
wife lived under the same roof with him his 
thoughts were not of other women. It was f; ; 
different when she died. Female societ the 
companionship and conversation of a wife, were 
almost a necessity for the poet, who in Para. 
dise Lost paints the transcendent joys of con- 
nubial affection in colors too bright and dazzling 


hectic brilliancy of one cheek with the corner of 


adaub! Bat it’s a poor rule that wont work have done. 
both ways, and if she doesn’t come out once in 
a while with more color than the Lord gave her, 
then I'm mistaken. She don’t think J know it 
though, any more than I think she knows that I 
am by nature as sallow as an East Indian, and as 
straight-haired as a cat. By the way, what fools 
the women are, to take so much pains to please 


equal pains to please them. I vow I wouldn’t 
do it—I would be as indifferent asa stone—I 


to the deuce, if it wasn’t that my purse was 50 
y lean, and I must fatten it by marrying an 
O dear, why couldn't I have been born 


sarcastic smile to himself, and the little 
n bird, listening as it flitted softly along the 
satin papered wall, grew pale with disgust or 
ight, and as he went on thinking his vain, sel- 
fish thoughts, it grew dimmer and dimmer, flat- 


« But she’s such a pretty, scared, tender-look- 
ing little thing, ma’am, and so young, and has 
such a white, sad face, and such a tired way of 
speaking, that I hadn’t the heart to send her 
away no better than she came, unless you are 
unwilling for me to take her into the kitchen— 
the back kitchen, of course, ma’am—and cheer 
her up a bit with something to eat and drink.” 
If Miss Julia had heard her described as old 
and infirm and haggard, ten to one she would 
have ordered Nancy to banish her from the prem- 
ises instantly, though she was not naturally un- 
kind at heart; but the servant girl’s adjectives 
struck her fancy, as a pretty paragraph ina 
fashionable sensation sermon on charity might 
A strange impulse came over her. 
“You say she is young and pretty, Nancy,” 
she said, glancing at her watch again, and yawn- 
ing languidly. “If that is the case, she must be 
interesting, and you may show her in here. Don’t 
roll your eyes out so, girl,” she added, laughing 
at Nancy’s stare of amazement, “but do as I 
tell you. Iam dying of ennui, and perhaps she 
e will serve to amuse me for awhile.” 
Amuse you, Lady Julia! God forbid ! 
What a sweet, white, mournful face it was 
that dawned upon her vision the next moment— 
with the roses blanched entirely out of the wax- 
en cheeks—with the light of all womanly faith 
and joy and hope faded from the melancholy 
eyes, as though drenched away by constant 
weeping—with the delicate lips quivering, as in 
a pallid supplication for rest and peace—and the 


0 


a 


of 


soft hair astray about the temples, as beautifully | went forwar@ 
and sadly golden as sunshine on new-made | hands betw 
graves. O yes, what a very sweet, white, mourn- | to ward o 
fal face it was—so wan, so pleading, so wistfal, 
and so weary—with such a forlorn, dejected, pen- How pitiful 


as of death, and 
cushions. 
“* Herbert !” 


forced, wanderi 
—called him 


was—cru—el— 
With a face 

ly petrified into 
away, and walk 
ing out her clas 


sight of it hurt 
seeming to shri! 
not long befor 
great crowded 
Ah, even 


her jewelled 
the barriers 
between he 
thrown dow 








roses on the paper, still fluttering, 


and shrinking, 


itent expression lying about the young mouth, 


The bent face |} 


stain of shame, like 


“ Herbert ?—H 
“Her—bert Faw. (What 


—but I saw him: 


harmless, quiet w 
















nfper it was!) 


wronged. What is Paby’s name, dear 2” 

tself at the question, 
flamed all over forstant with the sudden 
turning blood-red un- 
der the sunset, thed; White with a whiteness 
fef faintly among the ruby 


at, poor dear ?” 


a feeble, 
I have 


ranger—until—to-day 


m 


—its father—and he 


. that it seemed sudden- 
‘Julia Knowlton turned 


é 


S one of them. 
d so proudly 


hended hurt. 


ily to and fro, stretch- 
is between herself and 
her guess, seer Shrink away from the 
, as though the very 
er place in her heart— 
ps that had shrunk away 
kness and noise of the 


women have hearts 
ving and of suffering— 
ily with its pain, under 


One of 
built up 


little outcast had been 
force, that her whole 
from the shock. She 
ill holding her clasped 
d her guest, as though 


But, O, 


fragile figure was lying! 
thin face showed against 


of rosy velvet! How 


for the susceptibilities of our sobe x 

years after the death of Mary Powell. he then 
being totally blind, married Catherine Woodcock 
of Hackney, “according to the civil service then 
in use,” and again after the Restoration, he mar- 
ried Elizabeth Minshull, a Cheshire lady, “who 


was thirty years : ’ 5 
yada yy ) ounger than himself. *—Literary 





WOMEN OF THE REVOLUTION. 


The following is a list of the survivi i 

in New England, who were Savolenet Gea ie 
first act that was passed by Congress, vir. Jul 

4, 1836, for the services of their husbands in he 
revolutionary war. To entitle them to @ pension 
the act required that the marriage should haye 
taken place prior to the completion of their hus- 
bands services in that war. It is remarkable 
that in nearly all of them, they applied for and 
received their pensions up to the 4th of March 
last, the date of the last return; and still more 
80, that in several cases they should be living 84 
years after their marriage, and have enjoyed their 
country’s bounty for 38 years : . 

_ Connecticut. Mary, widow of Na 

New Haven, aged 96. married in a sa 
widow of Samuel Davis, New London, aged 94° 
married in 1782. Susannah, widow of Joseph 
Harvey, New London, aged 99, married 1778. 





lin, aged 98, married in 1779. 


Drake, Berkshire, aged 104, married in 1774. 





Hannah, widow of Giles Curtis, Berkshire, aged | "¢T*** in Matthew's gospel that are also in 


92, married in 1782. Asenath, widow of Elisha | * 
Cole, Berkshire, aged 95, married in 1783, 
New Hampshire. Amy, widow of Ebenezer | ¢ 


Spaniding, Sullivan, aged 100, married in 1777, | found in Mark, and more than one-third 
ermont. Ann, widow of Abner Perry, Wind- | Luke is to be found in Mark or Matth 
od = n ue" 


ham, aged 96. Rebecca, widow of Pierson 
Preenan, Rutland, aged 93.— Washington Con- 
stitution. : 





but happiness, like a calm river, flows in quiet | h 





rushing on of time towards eternity 











could not get out. The crab 
bottle, and finding a good, 
in the meantime. had grown too lar 
Maine. Ann, widow of Joseph Winch, Frank. | ‘°™ tbe *ettle.” 


and about one hundred and twenty that 


: ; : murder which he was incited to « 
Grief murmurs, anger roars, impatience frets, | stitious bel eons 


sunlight without a ripple or fall to mark the eto wpe niepdenipen. 


the deed under an erroneous netion 


night. The usual mode of hunting the pigeons 


portion of our food—that is, brandy makes no | is, for two men to go together—one with a gun, 


and the other with a bag, and lantern and match- 


The prize-fighter does not want fat; one main | es. As soon as the shot is fired, the bag m 
object in his training is to get rid of it, and re- | strikes a light and ‘bags’ the binde—and this 


3 | must be done speedily, or the wounded ones will 


ence, when in training, he never touches liquor. | hide and be lost. Six dozen is quite a heavy 


t | load for any man. We ‘gin eout’ very soon 


a ruddy-faced drinker, with hi. aj rently well. | under five dozen. We were told to fire with one 
ve =e al ae 

courage in his heart, for he knows, pot ni on it's 

= that a lean stripling or plow boy of twenty ircli 

who never was drunk in hie lie coy, has upward, and after circling a few moments, muke 

all to pieces in five minutes,” Awaf then with ithi 

pp soetaetage Ban brandy strongtioate pe within a few feet of where they rose. The num- 





plnshes, jad —_ the other at the 
ol u a 

one, for at every shot the flock will rise boenre 

& swooping course, and then alight perhaps 


ber killed seems almost incredible. One man 


and wastes the whole man.—-Medieal ion" killed four dozen at a single shot, and nine hun- 


dred in the night. 





Our Curious Department, 


[Prepared for The Flag of our Union.] 
Remarkable Incident. 

The Paris journals record the following singular and 
terrible fact :—‘* 4 physician, on his return from visiting 
& patient, ignited a lucifer match for the purpose of light- 
ing his pipe. In doing this a spark fell upon his finger 
stuck there, and burnt it. In an instant the pain ee 
creased to such a degree that he seized his incision knife. 
cut out the burnt part, and Squeezed as much blood 
rom it ashe could. The pain continued to increase, and 
it was found necessary to amputate the finger. Some 
hours after the pain seized the whole hand, when he was 
obliged to lose that member. But it did not end there. 
The arm was next seized with the same agony; that was 


also obliged to be amputated. The 
potinges och following day the 








An astronomical Clock. 

There is in the town of Nantucket, Mass.,an astro- 
nomical clock, made by Hon. Walter Folger, when he 
was only twenty-two years of age. The plan of the whole 
of its machinery was matured and completed in his mind 
before he commenced to put it together. It keeps the 
correct date of the year, and the figures change as the 
year changes. The sun and moon, represented by balls 

Sppear to rise and set on the face of the clock, with all 
their variations and phases, as in the heavens. It also 
indicates the sun's place in the ecliptic, keeps an account 
of the motion of the moon's nodes around the ecliptic 

and the sun and moon's declination. siti 
Abundance of Weeds. 

An English botanist discovered, by careful examina- 
tion, 7000 weed seeds in a pint of clover seed, 12.600 ina 
pint of congress seed, 39.440 ing pint of broad clover. 
and 25,500 of Dutch clover seed In a single plant oe 
black mustard he counted Over 8000 seeds, and in a pase 
men of charlock, 4000; the seed of a tingle plant of com- 
= cp denna 4700 little docks. The white daisy 
rae emplrapcting each flower, and sometimes fifty 





Curious Tenant. 

The Mobile Tribune tells the following :— 
man was fishing for crabs at one of the 
pulled up a common half-pint bottle. 
was found that there was a small crab 


“Yesterday a 
wharves, and 

On examination it 
in the bottie, which 
had evidently got into the 
safe harbor, stayed there— bat, 
ge to admit his exit 


—_—. 


Massachusetts. §. Bonney, widow of Clem, | CUriosities of Bible Literature, 


It isacurious fact that there are about five hundred 


Mark's, more 
also in Mark, 
are also in Mat- 
Matthew is to be 
Of the gospel by 


han three huudred verses in Luke that are 


hew. Neariy one-half of the gorpei by 





Singular Superstition. 


A man was recently hanged in North Carolina, fora 
™Mmit through a *Oper- 
lef in witcberat believing that the old lady 
dure his wife and ebili to 
and while in a state of intoxication, he commit ted 


Of self defence 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
TO-DAY. 


BY MARGARST VERNB. 
wee 


God help me—God help me, to-day, 

For my tired hands fall listlessly down ; 

For my feet have stopped in the way: 
God help me, to-day! 


God help me—God help me, to-day! 
The flowers are gone, the wind blows shrill, 
And I cannot remember a May! 

God help me, to-day! 


God help me—God help me, to-day, 

Por the autumn is dead at my door, 

And the clouds are lowering and gray : 
God help me, to-day! 


God help me—God help me, to-day! 

My heart is lost in the cruel cold; 

Its blood drops red in the frozen way: 
God help me, to-day! 


God help me—God help me, to-day! 

The mountains stand dark ‘gainst the sky; 

The sun lies low in the crimson west, 

And my heart is lost from love's sweet way : 
God help me, to-day! 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


IN A COBWEB. 
BY ESTHER BERNE. 

“J retx you it will be impossible for me to 
go,” was Ruth Morley’s decided answer, as she 
plucked to pieces a beautiful crimson flower, 
which her companion had just presented her. 
“I know you have told me so once or twice,” 
returned Paul Upton, good humoredly, “ but 
ladies have so many whims now-a-days, that it 
isn’t best to take the first answer, nor perhaps 
the second as decided.” 
“ Well, take it or not, just as you please; my 
mind, at least, is made up.” And Ruth petulant- 
ly buried her small feet ina mass of dead leaves. 
“Well, Ruth, had I guessed the fate of that 
unfortunate flower, I should have—” 
“Kept it; well, I wish you had.” And asa 
blast of the cold north wind at that moment rat- 
tled the dead leaves at her feet, Ruth shivered 
and turned upon her homeward way. 
Her thoughts, as she walked slowly through 
the desolate fields, which in the summer time had 
looked so lovely, were not enviable ones by any 
means. Twice or thrice upon her way home, 
she turned with a half-intention of going back to 
tell Paul that she would attend the party his 
sister gave that night, but then pride came to 
her aid. 
“No, I told him I wouldn’t go, and I must 
keep my word, else he will think me inconsistent. 
Besides that, I haven’t a suitable dress to wear, 
and I hear that Paul’s cousins from the city, 
those rich and beautiful Lane girls, are to be 
there—of course, they will be dressed splendidly, 
and will look most contemptuously upon my 
plain brown Thibet. O dear, how I do wish I 
was rich!” 
And then Ruth, heedless of the cutting wind 


against which her thin shawl wac wory Me-t~ ro 
tection, dreamed she was rich ;—how comfort- 


able she would make her poor father’s old age, 
with how many blessings she would surround 
him—blessings which the hard-working man had 
never known all his life. And Harry—poor, 
restless Harry, he should go to college, and 
should have all the books he wanted, and in time 
he would become a great man. 

“So you've got home at last, have you 5 a 

How little Ruth started, and how her golden 


castles shivered and fell to pieces at the sound of 


at that moment to care whether what she was 
doing was proper or not. Within there were gay 
music and animated faces, and anon a silvery 
burst of laughter, which floated out to the ears 
of the two lone watchers. 

“What splendid dresses!” thought Ruth— 
“how glad I am I didn’t come !” 

“O, Rath, just look—what a beautiful face! 
‘That is like some of the old paintings. There, 
she has seated herself upon that sofa opposite. 
Don’t you see her?” And Harry leaned for- 
ward and gazed with a look of the most eager 
admiration. 

Ruth drew him back. She had looked and 
noted well the lovely face shaded by the fair hair, 
which was now turned with an eager, animated 
look upon her companion, Paul Upton. Paul 
was talking most earnestly to the strange lady— 
so earnestly that he seemed not to heed anything 
that was passing around him. Their conversa- 
tion seemed to grow more and more interesting 
and confidential, for Paul’s face unconsciously ap- 
proached nearer the lady’s, and she seemed listen- 
ing most attentively, ever and anon darting a 
bright, arch look at her companion, which look 
poor Harry, shivering outside, likened to a sun- 
beam. 

Yes, Ruth’s eye had noted well every detail of 
the scene—the exquisite and tasteful dress of the 
stranger, that told of wealth—the tall, queenly 
form, the fair complexion and rose-tinted cheek, 
and above all, the interest which the two occu- 
pants of the sofa seemed to take in each other— 
none of these things had escaped from Ruth’s 
glance. How meanly she thought of herself at 
that t—of her diminutive form, her dark 
complexion, to which the rose-tint was most un- 
becoming—her poor attire! She brushed away 
from her forehead her rich, dark hair with a dis- 
dainful motion. She recollected now that some 
one had once called her witch-like and wierd-like ; 
witch-like indeed, she must look when compared 
with the lovely stranger within. But then Ruth’s 
pride came to her aid again, and her dark eyes 
flashed unseen in her hiding-place. 

Should she hate Paul Upton? No, he was 
not worth hating ; she would forget him, and never 
look upon him again. She would live for her 
father and Harry, and sometime in the future, 
when she was rich and famous, Paul might re- 
gret her and might seek to renew the acquain- 
tance. She imagined to herself the scorn with 
which she would receive his advances, when sud- 
denly she shivered as in an ague-fit. A casual 
glance at the window had shown her Paul and 
the stranger lady gazing out into the night, an 
in an instant Ruth i d she was di red. 
But the next moment the idea seemed absurd, 
for the two had passed from the window, and 
were now lost to sight. 

Harry, who had forgotten everything in his 
admiration of the lovely stranger, was now 
awakened to life by Ruth’s shiver. 

“Why, Ruth, here you are chilled through, 
and dear me, how thin your shawl is. How im- 
prudent of us to stand so long here. But that 
was such a beautiful picture, Ruthy.” And 
Harry laughed and then sighed st the rea-~ 
““Raath made no answer, only clung tighter to 
her brother’s arm, as they turned back into the 
solitary night. Away from the bright windows, 
and Harry’s gloomy thoughts returned. He 
broke out abruptly : 
“Ruth, I am going to the city to seek my for- 
tune, as many better men than Ihave done. I 








since that evening walk to Mr. Upton’s house, 
Ruth had been troubled with a most obstinate 
and singular cough, which no remedy she 
applied could seem to subdue. Lately it had 
been quite painful for her to bend over her writ- 
ing, and her household duties tired her most un- 
accountably. 
“Why, Ruthy, how handsome you are grow- 
ing,” was Harry’s exclamation, as he glanced at 
his sister, after relating his good fortune. 
In fact, Ruth did look unusually well that eve- 
ning. Her eyes sparkled, and there was a bright 
spot of bloom on either cheek. No one could 
have said but what the rose-tint was extremely 
becoming now. It was quite fortunate that Har- 
ry had found employment, for after a while Ruth 
found it utterly impossible to endure the con- 
straint that writing imposed upon her. The very 
act of bending over, aggravated her cough to 
such a degree that she told Harry one morning 
that she should take a vacation of a week or 
wo. 
mr You have been quite honored to-day, Ruth,” 
was Harry’s salutation, as he rushed like a whirl- 
wind into Ruth’s presence, after the day’s work 
was through. ‘I don’t believe there ever was a 
better man than Mr. Lane. I happened to say 
to him the other day that you had a cough, and 
to-day he inquired after you, and said if you had 
no objections, his daughter, Miss Lane, would 
call upon you. What do you say to that, Miss 
Ruth?” 
“To tell the truth,” was Ruth’s answer, “I 
had much rather she wouldn’t come. You know 
I have a great dislike to strangers—but for your 
sake, I shall receive her properly.” 
Harry was rather worried about Ruth’s cough ; 
it didn’t seem to improve any as the weeks went 
on, and Ruth went about so slowly, and seemed 
to get weary so often, that Harry seriously began 
to think it would be best to summon a physician. 
But Ruth laughed at his anxiety, reminded him 
that winter was a bad time to get cured of a 
cough, and declared that in the spring she should 
be as well as usual. 
There was a knock at their door one evening, 
and as Harry opened it he encountered his em- 
ployer, Mr. Lane, and a lady, whom Mr. Lane 
introduced as his daughter. Poor Harry stared 
in the utmost astonishment, and then blushed a 
great deal more than the occasion seemed to 
warrant, for in Miss Lane he recognized the 
lovely stranger whom he had admired through 
Mr. Upton’s window. As for Ruth, she had 
started forward at sight of the lady, crimsoning 
violently from excitement, and then suddenly she 
sank back upon her seat, a death-like pallor crept 
slowly over her face—and then there was a wild 
ery from Harry. From Ruth’s mouth there is- 
sued a crimson stream, and her eyes were closed, 
as if in death. 
Week succeeded week, and the genial days of 
spring came slovlyon. Ruth would recover— 
the doctor had mid so. And poor Harry was 
wild with deligh, and worked harder and more 
manfully thanewr. During Ruth’s illness he 


in the performance that took place that night—a 
performance in which little Rath Morley became 
Ruth Upton, and in which Harry and Miss Lane 
officiated as bridesgroom and bridesmaid. 

And Harry—the restless fellow—contrived to 
wheedle himself into Sophie’s confidence to such 
an extent, that when he became a junior partner 
in the house of Lane & Co., he persuaded So- 
phie to repeat the performance, which had been 
enacted in the case of Ruth, with a very little 
variation, of course. 

In process of time, Ruth’s step-mother died, 
and then Ruth had the pleasure of making her 
father’s old age comfortable and happy. Though 
Ruth and Harry never became very rich, or very 
famous, yet singularly enough they were both 
contented and happy. 


—+—>Poa- > 
“JACK ASHORE.” 


“Jack Ashore ”’ is described by the Malta cor- 
respondent of the London News, who says the sea- 
men ashore there from six screw line-of-battle 
ships having been paid off—about £5000 a ship 
—have had a long cruise ashore. ‘“ At the 
opera,” he says, “it was their acting, not that of 
the performers, that the audience had to attend 
to. Most had some extraordinary pets—young 
pigs with spectacles on, little dogs dressed up, 
rabbits, monkeys, ete. hese occasionally es- 
eaped, and Jack very unceremoniously gave 
chase, climbing in the most extraordinary man- 
ner in what appeared impossible places. Pigeons, 
fowls and cats that escaped were comparatively 
harmless; it was the concert arising from the 
pigs and dogs—varied occasionally with the 
crowing of some of the cocks that had escaped 
into the upper boxes—that prevented the possi- 
bility of attending to the music. The sailors do 
not understand Italian, nor are they restrained 
by any false modesty in letting that fact be 
known. The demand for an English song was 
loud and vociferous; many of Russell's were 
named, and many staves from Dibden’s were 
volunteered by the sailors themselves. It was 
possibly fortunate that the prima donna did not 
understand English, for some of the remarks were 
not very complimentary. An old Italian gentle- 
man in the pit took some trouble to translate one 
of the songs as it wassung. To show the sailors’ 
gratitude, half-a-dozen bottles of rum were passed 
to him to drink from. He thought to escape by 
saying he could not drink out of a bottle. In an 
inStant a dozen shoes were off, and he had willy- 
nilly to drink out of the heel raw spirits, which 
nearly took away his breath ; and by way of re- 
storing him, the sailors gave him some hearty 
slaps with their brawny hands on his back, which 
shook him fearfully. he old gentleman at last 
made his escape from his friends, who, as he 
left, pressed upon him a bottle of rum for his oid 
woman at home. These scenes were pleasingly 
varied in the theatre with battles between the 
sailors and the police.” 








THE RIVER JORDAN. 


A correspondent of the Utica Herald, thus de- 
scribes the river Jordan : 
“ A line of green, low forest trees betrayed the 
course of the sacred river through the plain. So 
deep is its channel, and so thick is the forest that 
skirts its banks, that I rode within twenty yards 
of it before I caught the first gleam of its waters. 
I was agrecably disappointed. I had heard the 
Jordan described as an insipid, muddy stream. 
Whether it was contrast with the desolation 
around, or my fancy, that made its green banks 





had been promos4 tothe position of clerk in 
privilege of entes ™°Mr. Lane’s house, for there 
had Ruth been removed at the commencement of 
her illness. 

Yes, Ruth woult recover, but she must be 
tended with great ‘are—and truly no sister 
could have watchedover and nursed her more 
carefully than had Miss Lane through those 
many weeks. And hth felt very grateful, more 





shall die here, leading this inactive life. Have 
you anything to say against this plan, Ruthy ? 

“Nothing,” said Ruth, “excepting that I 
shall go with you.” ; ; 
“Nonsense, Ruth! Of course, it will be im- 





red-faced woman. 


swer, to her step-mother’s salutation. 


that voice, and at the sight of that great, coarse, 


« Yes, I’ve got home,” was Ruth’s sullen an- 


possible for you to go. What would you do 
when you got there ?” 
“ Try my fortune writing for the newspapers. 
And if I succeed, as of course I shall ””—and 


so than she could extess. She no longer felt 
hardly towards PauUpton—she had grown 
very quiet and gentl altogether too quiet and 
gentle, Miss Lane sai 

But our poor little roine was not perfect, by 
any means. She wed it had been any one 
else but Miss Lane twhom she was indebted, 
and she longed to getyay, and live a quiet life 
again with Harry. fiss Lane’s lovely face 


so beautiful, I know not, but it did seem at that 
petrecnonvi-eamnr intr ldvemiesen 

as wide as the Mohawk at Utica, Rt Late 
rapid and impassioned in its flow. Indeed, of 
all the rivers | have ever seen, the Jordan has the 
fiercest current. Its water is by no means clear, 
but it as little deserves the name of muddy. At 
the place where I first saw it, tradition assigns 
the baptism of our Saviour, and also the 
miraculous crossing of the children of Israel on 
their entrance into the promised land. Like a 
true pilgrim, I bathed in its waters and picked a 
few pebbles from its banks, as tokens of remem- 
brance of the most familiar river in the world. 
Three miles below the spot where I now stand 
the noble river—itself the very emblem of life— 


suddenly throws itself i 
the Dead Sea.” . om the putrid bosom of 





THE BURNING MINE. 


Located in what i “es 
vein” of the hans gone ig Reedlowr Jngalar 





“Well, you might as well spend the whole 
day out of doors, as for all the work you do in 
the house. Now make haste and set the table, 
and make yourself useful for one minute.” 

There was no answer to this, but Ruth’s face 
expressed defiance as plainly as if she had re- 
plied in words. . 

The chilly, uncomfortable evening drew on. 
In a corner by themselves sat Ruth and Harry, 
the latter restless as ever, and both sullen and 
silent, for their step-mother’s loud voice filled 
the whole room. It was the usual way of spend- 
ing the evening in their uncomfortable and un- 
lovely home. Harry was more than usually 
restless and depressed that night, for all had 
gone wrong with him the last two or three days. 
Ruth was thinking somewhat bitterly of Mr. 
Upton’s brilliantly lighted rooms, of the gay 
company, the animated faces, and, must we con- 
fess it? of Paul Upton, whom her little heart 
cared a great deal more about than it would ad- 

mit even to itself. 

“ Come out, Ruth, and walk with me—I have 
something to tell you,” whispered Harry, at 
length, as hour after hour passed away, and both 
grew more restless. Ruth rose with alacrity, 
resumed the bonnet and shawl which she had 
thrown over a chair, and in an instant stood 
ready to go. They passed out unmolested, and 
for a moment stood undecided as to which way 


they should turn their steps. ‘Then, impelled by 
an irresistible impulse, Ruth turned towards the 
foot-path, which as she well knew, would lead 


here Ruth affected a merry tone—“ and if you get | sometimes gave her a'y painful sensation. 


steady employment, what a pleasant home we 


and create a nine days wonder.” 


relapsed into a deeper fit of musing than ever. | | 


seek their fortunes. And so it happened that 


scape, and then leaving the old things behind, 
their feet were treading new ground, and their 
eyes were looking upon new scenes. 
“ Well, what news, Harry 2” asked Ruth, as 
she busied herself putting the finishing touches to 
the table, set for their evening meal. ; 
“None,” said Harry, moodily playing with 
his knife and fork, utterly regardless of the nice 
supper which Ruth had been at such pains to 
prepare for him. F m 

“TJ have been all over the city to-day,” con- 
tinued Harry, “and have offered myself as office- 
boy, or porter, or almost anything, but nobody 
seemed in want of me. Ruth, if the worst 
comes to the worst, shall we go back, or starve ?” 
“Starve,” said Ruth, decidedly. “ But you 
will try again to-morrow, Harry, and perhaps 


look your prettiest. 


How quickly a beautifilpr flashed over her 
pale face, and how hardtrove to & cep dows 
the words of welcome thte upon her tongue. 
It was provoking that Mane was called sed 
of the room just at thoment, and that 
Ruth was obliged to ent&er visitor, Paul 
seated himself most bolder side, and then 
he began to talk to her jthe used to in ie 
old times. Ruth felt uncgble—she wished 
Miss Lane would come 
this troublesome visitor. 
“So, you dear, silly, 
what a cobweb you have 
A cobweb! What coul 
“ Why, yes, & cobweb,” 
“ Here has my cousin, S 
meshes about you, and hi 
spiders come to enjoy the 








“ My dear little Rv’ said Miss Lane, one 
could make by ourselves. Nobody should know } day, when for the tWieth time Ruth had de- 
where we were until we got rich and famous, and | clared that she was sig enough to go away, 
then we would ride home in a coach and four, | and for the twentietIne Miss Lane had 4 
clared that such a thiwas impossible—“ we 
Harry smiled at the pleasant vision, and then | are to have a visitor * and I want you to 
ou behave yourself 
But before they had reached home that night, it | well to-day, perhaps T b’t object to your go- 
was decided that they should go to the city to | ing away by-and-by. 
Afternoon came, an4 it the visitor, Now 
one cold, raw morning, before most people were Ruth hadn’t cared one @bout the mysterious 
up, Harry and Ruth stole like two guilty things | person, and scarcely a up when the visitor 
through the garden gate, turned to take one last | entered the room. Buw she started when 
look at the little cottage and the desolate land- | her eyes encountered § of Pay} Upton ! 


¢ ous Broad Mountain t 
village Coal Castle, in Schuylkill pore gyn 
sylvania, is the Burning Mine, one of the great- 
est curiosities in the Anthracite coal region. This 
Som mine was ignited in the winter of 1838 
> been burning ever since, and bids fair to con- 
ae burning as long as the fires in that nit 
Ds ich is bottomless. The first lighting of this 
s was purely accidental. One of the watchmen 
placed a light neara prop, which caught fire, and 
soon all the wood-work was in flames. From 
the wood, _the fire was communicated to the 
coal, and since that time it has been incessant} 
burning, consuming in the score and more of 
3¢ars, no one knows how many tons of anthracite 
A vein underneath that which is burning is now 
worked. Several times the fire hat been commu- 
nicated to this vein, but has always been extin- 
guished by flooding the mine with water and the 
miners work without ar; difficulty or apparent 


fear.— Scientific American. 
“PET BIRDS. 


Caged birds are the source 
Bec ‘ of much pleas: 
ed while they give great happiness if "haan 
a in good, healthy condition, seem to enjoy 
= a, if not quite as well as their mates in 
oA : hf the wildwood—especially if, either 
a ac of memory, or from blissful ignorance 
= ene Siete do not know what pleasure they 
— = yee Ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be 
see “a red ay - pyr rne to the hap- 
I the 8, and to the plea f - 
fm teow gh lice, and having secsntly leared of’ 
an , Abed 
= our ct ing of removing them, we give it 
‘ay @ piece of Canton, or cotton flannel 
taking’ it oo a a nights in eusconion, 
Y a ; i ice 
we hone a. "nai ee of lice 


WINTER SCENES. 


The following from the Chicago Journal, is 
worthy of being placed beside the winter sketch- 
es of Jacob Abbott and N. P. Willis: 

“That old red sleigh with its long box that 
never was full, for down in the straw, wrapped 
in the robes, or on one or another of the four 
seats it contained, there was always room for one 
more. What a grouping of bright, young faces 
there used to be init! Faces in hoods, in caps, 
in blankets ; hearts that have loved since ; hearts 
that have broken; hearts that have mouldered. 
And away we went over the hill, and through 
the vale, under the moonlight, and under the 
cloud; when the stars were looking down; 
when the sun kindled the worl! into a great 
white jewel ; but those days have gone forever 
away, and the sweet old necklace of bells, big in 
the middle of the string, and growing small by 
degrees, has lost its power over the pulses. In 
that old sleigh brides have gone away before now 
—those that are married to manhood, those that 
were ‘married unto death.’ 

“ Then, the days when we were ‘coasters,’ and 
down the big hill, by the maple wood, through 
the little pitches, far into the valley we came 
with merry shout, each, the solitary Palinurus of 
his own small craft. How like a flock of swal- 
lows we were, dashing down the declivity, in 
among a group of sleds, side by side with a rival, 
shooting by like an arrow, steering in gallantly 
ahead, like a jockey, and on our way up with a 
sled in tow, ere the party had reached the valley 
below. And then it was, when the wind had 
swept away the snow from pond and stream, and 
the ice was glare, and we put on the ‘ rockers,’ 
and darted hither and thither, and cut sixes and 
eights, and curves without number, and drew 
the girls we loved, and whirled them like leaves 
over the highway of crystal. And the schools 
where we spelt each other down, and the schools 
where we sung Windham and Mear, and the 
schools where we cyphered and wrote, and ‘went 
up ”’—gone, all gone, teacher and taught, like the 
melting snows under the rainbows of April. 

“ And when, sometimes after the great snow, 
the winds came out of the north for a frolic, 
what wreathing and carvings of the cold alabas- 
terthere were. What Corinthian adornings sur- 
mounted the fence posts; what mouldings were 
fashioned beside the way ; what fairy-like caves 
in the drifts; what flowers of rare finish, and 
pendants of pearls on the trees. Have you 
quite forgotten the footprints we used to find in 
the damp snow ? as delicate, some of them, as & 
love-letter; the mysterious paths down to the 
brook, or by the hollow tree, that we used to 
wander over and set ‘figure fours’ by, if per- 
chance we might catch the makers thereof? 
Have you quite forgotten how sorry you were 
for the snow-birds that fluttered among the flakes, 
and seemed tossing and lost in the storm? And 
there in the midst of that winter, Christmas was 
set, that made the Thanksgiving last through all 
the night of the year, and what wonder the stars 
and the fires burned more brightly therefor! 
Christmas with its gifts and its cheer ; its carol 
and charm; its evergreen branch and its bright 
morning dreams. Christmas, when there were 
prints upon the chimney tops, if we were only 
there to see them, where Santa Claus set his foot 
as the clock struck twelve. Christmas, when 
stockings were suspended by hearth and by pil- 
low all over the land—stockings silken and 
white, stockings homely and blue, and even the 
little red sock with a hole in the toe. Blessed 
forever be Bethlehem’s star!” 





A NEW ENTERPRISE! 
THE WELCOME GUEST. 


This is the title of a new and brilliant family 
reper wuica will ve msuea py tne stibstriber on 
the first of January next. It is intended, as 
its name indicates, for the Home Crrcie, and 
its individuality will consist in its forming just 
such a journal as any father, brother, or friend 
would introduce to the fireside. It will be 


ENTIRELY ORIGINAL, 

each number complete in itself, and being of the 
mammoth size, will afford a vast amount of en- 
tertaining reading. No continued stories will be 
introduced, nor advertisements admitted ; so that 
the object of the greatest variety and complete- 
ness will be attained. It will be printed in that 
convenient and favorite shape, the For1o Form, 
presenting in each number thirty-two large 
columns of original and really 


CHOICE AND DELIGHTFUL READING. 


This new journal will be full to the brim each 
week of finely written stories, sketches, adven- 
tures, biographies of eminent men and of fa- 
mous women, prose and poetic gems, all that is 
worthy of note in the foreign and domestic news, 

gossip of the day, sparkling gems from new 
books, and wit and humor, forming a most capti- 
vating weekly melange. The plan of its issue, 

which has long been perfecting, will render it , 


A GREAT FAVORITE 
everywhere, north, south, east and west. It will 
be entirely neutral in politics, and all sectional 
and sectarian matters, preferring to make itself a 
WELCOME Guest to each and all, rather than 
to indulge in jarring discussions. No vulgar 
word or line will ever sully its fair pages, which 
will address themselves to the best taste and appre- 
ciation of every one. In all respects it will be 
FRESH AND BEAUTIFUL, 

the whole design being from original plans, in- 
tended to introduce to the public a corps of xew 
AND BRILLIANT WRITERS; and it will follow 
the lead of no other journal that is published. It 
will present @ chaste and elegant heading, and be 
printed upon heavy, fine white paper, on a rich, 


clear font of type, cast expressly for it. Thus 
forming of 


THE WELCOME GUEST, 





them in sight of Mr. Upton’s house. Harry 
walked by her side, silent as ever. Ruth minded 
not that the dead leaves nd the withered grass 
damped her dress, nor that the wind felt more 
chilly and uncomfortable than ever. Both broth- 
er and sister were too full of thoughts to heed 


of paper, upon which she had busied herself 
last two or three days. 


you will succeed better. See what I have got 
here—you shall take them to some publisher to- 
mee" And Ruth held up three or four rolls | Ruth had been not to have 


Some days passed away. Rath’s manuscripts | then Rath learned that Patgation upon 


“Sophie Lane, Paul's 






the | was the name of Paul’s utd somehow 


the knowledge of this fact nother, and way.—Michigan Farmer. 


After a few days all will be the a easily killed. | @ charming visitor for any family in the land. 
How stupid | Which this was v, 
d that Lane brought to our notice ; from a pair 


oved. A case in 

ery successful, has just heen 
r of bob-o-links 
undreds of these parasites were removed in this 


ea 


but Ruth urged him gently forward. 
“ Please come a little nearer, Harry.” ; 
Ruth was not satisfied until they had gained 


parlors, and which was likewise comfortab 
shielded from observation. 











pro 


the weather. What a brilliant light streamed 
from every window of Mr. Upton’s large house, 
as the two wanderers stealthily approached it! 
Harry would have paused at & suitable distance, 


station immediately under one of the windows, 
a position which commanded a view of both 


Harry made some faint objection as to the im- 
priety of the thing, bat Ruth made no an- 


jected and some sold well, but it was rather dis- 
couraging and mortifying work, and poor Harry 
dreaded, more than he dare tell Ruth, to inquire 
the fate of what had cost her so many busy 
hours. At length, when Harry had well nigh 
despaired, he found employment as errand-boy 
in the office of a wealthy merchant, and that 
evening he came home with elastic step and ani- 
ly mated countenance, to tell Ruth the good 
news. He found his sister bending as usual over 


had been offered for sale. Some had been re- the night of the party had 








that Sovhie had been so int 
determined to make her ac 
we have already seen, she di 
Harry’s means. In fact, th 
planations to be made, th 
came back, neither Paul n 
entrance, and so she prudent 
again, smiling to herself. 
And so it happened, a8 8n¥eommon 


sense might have predicted, g after 


her writing, and proceeded to recount his day’s there was another party, at } instead 
experience, without noticing the efforts Ruth | of Mr. Upton’s, and Harry§ didn’t 











swer. 


Poor child! she was too busily occapied 


made to suppress a fit of coughing. In fact, ever stand outside, but were ratheyg actors 


— 





LILY M. SPENCER. 
Her parents (whose name is Martin) were born 
1 to England seen after 
were persons of education, 
tin tanght Frenc 
Exeter, and gave lectures 
eg Subjects, especially optics and chemistr 
on esr at one time gave instruction in a 
pn eminary in London. Lily owed all her 
a on . mae parents’ judicious training, and 
ea : chool. er talent for drawi 
pegan early to exhibit itself. One day when p 





Ages. 


sal interest of each successive issue. 


per establishments in the United States, the sub- 
, good social standing. Mr. Mar. striber possesses unlimited facilities which ensure 

hin academies in Plymouth and the completeness and excellence of this new 
at his own house on | Weekly journal. 


rrectly, that her turn for | Will be sent together for $3 = year. 


In the editorial conduct of the paper, a corps of 
lady contributors has been organized, as well as 
several sterling writers of the other sex; and it 
18 promised that no weekly journal in the world 
shall excel it in pleasing variety, and the univer- 


Owning one of the oldest and largest newspa- 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


8. P —If your previous acquirements are such as 5 
describe, you can learn Spanish pretty thoroughly 
three months 

W. T.—Scott's “ Life of Napoleon ts about the poo 
work published on the career of that great man 
fuperticial and prejudiced It was written for \ 
Btable's Miscellany “bes that publication was abandk 
before the © Life’ was @nished 

Reaper —James Montgomery, author of “ The Wand. 
Of Switzeriand,’’ and other poems, died at Sheff 
Foglaad, April 9) 


ISM. aged eighty-three 
Inquiner —The & 


hh Aawger be a diet cor posed of 

Pluck, ete , of heep minced with suet, ontons, 
and boiled tn ite own stomach. Nobody but a Sex 
man ever relished this dish ' 

C. © ~ De Quincey's famous “ Confessions of an Bn, 
Opium Kater’ first gt fo the London Magas 

Sropext —General Sir Kaiph Abercrombie was hills 
the battle of Alexandria, Kgypt, in March, 1801 

J. M.—Lord Brougham was boro in Kdiaburgh, Sepr 
ber 19, 1778, and ts ¢ 1 












assormblies with his accustomed energy and elo ue 
r The costume of the famous Lo m Whig 

was a blue coat and buff vest-—"' blue and yellow 
the colors of the whig party 

Constant Reaver —Lont Bolingbroke let David M 
& pecuniary legacy ndition of bis editing the » 
humous works in he declared his oppositior 
Christianity. This cml Dr. Johnson to call | 
“a scoundrel, who charged a popgun against Chr 
anity— and a cowant, who left haifa crown toa bey 
ly Scotchman to fire it off" Johnson was bitterts 
juticed against the Scotch, and expressed bis op! 










of them freely, much to the annoyance of Noswe 
Scotch admirer and biographer 
C. J Sie Jota Leslie was the inventor of the differ: 


thermometer 

Thesvis.—If we are not mistaken, you will fad a co) 
the * Apology for the Life of Thomas Cibber i 
Athenwum library Lt gives the history of the I 
stage during « period of forty years in the rei 
William IIL, Anne, George IT and George IT 

C. © — Phe © Three Perils of Man,” and the © Thre 
ils of Woman,’ were novels by James Hogg, the | 


GG —The * Youth and Manhood of Cyril Thornt 
capital novel. depicting military life and advent 
Spain, Great Britain and Canede, with some we 
pictures of Scottish manners, was written by ¢ 
Thomas Hamilton, who died in 1842 






phia —Sir Walter Meott's avowal 
authorship of the Waverley Novels was made 
Theatrical Fund Dinner at Edinburg, Febru 
1827. The authorship was the best kept secret 


rary annals 
Amareun —Heethoven was deaf for the last twent 
of his life. He died Mareh 26, 1827 
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THE TRAGEDY OF CITIES 

If we nowhere find the sunny side of lit 
splendid and attractive than in great « 
also we nowhere find its shadows bla 
more funereal. To the moralist, how 
lessons is the life of one of these great c: 
civilization! What an epitome of th 
comedy which we call life does it present 
a recent occurrence, which has been c: 

noted by the press, but detailed to us in 
letter from Paris, and ponder its ghastly 
The fashionable hive in the environs ot 
French capital is the Bois de Boulogne. 
been beautifully decorated with all that 
charm to graceful and romantic nature. 
horses of the gay riders through its 
paths, started at a strange object by th 
—a lifeless human form hanging fro: : 
One of the horsemen recognized the 
that of a member of one of the oldest /: 
France. 

The Count de Courtain was well \ 
former days as one of the most bri 
quenters of Frascati’s, Day and night bh 
the green cloth, and staked and lost th: 
a splendid fortune. Stiil he continued 
the pandemonium, borrowing, now an 
trifle to try his luck. But fortune ne 
on him, and he sank deeper and deepe: 
abyss of poverty. His friends assiste:! 
it was folly to assist him. All the mo 
ceived, by whatever means, was awa 
by the fatal bank. At last he only 
daily bread, and a shelter for his | 
wretched old fortune-teller who had 
himself, known better days, and been t 
idol of the theatre-going public, while 
and beauty lasted. 

But the old woman’s profession at ' 
to bring her in anything, and, one b» 
miserable articles of furniture and 
sold, to satisfy the cravings of hung 
demande of the landlord. And one 
the fortane-teller was absent, trying t 
sous, the inexorable landlord turn 
count out of doors, almost naked, 
sionate fellow-lodger gave him a gr 
ragged sack, and a pair of patched 
But where was he to go’? He had 1» 
left in the world. Starving and ¢ 
tottered out to the Bois de Boulogn 
the aid of a tattered neckcloth, hu 
His body was conveyed to the dea 
no one claimed it, and it was tossed 
mon grave in the public cemetery. 

Yet still the billiard-balle click, 
rattles, in the day bright saloons of ° 
infatuated gamesters flutter, like mc 
candle, about the bright piles of ge 

croupier, Fascinating is Kouge-et-N 
your game, gentlemen, while the 
The other day a wretched man, af: 
last sou, blew his brains out at the 
threw a cloth over the mutilated f 
away the body; and the monoton 
on— Make your game, gentlem 
ball rolls!” Reader, should you | 
luck * 


- oor 
Axtevitovian Fao —The 
found in England, in rocks whic 
ited long before the creation of 
bones of such size as to indicate 
animal, when alive, must have 
800 to 1500 pounds 
as +c + 
Sourtanr Geaspece —An o 
Armstrong, owns « beantifal ran: 
fork of Kel River, California, wh 
alone, and his nearest neighbor is 
He owns about six handred head 
+--e> 


For Corrax Mascracrenr 


nut is extensively cultivated in 
will in a few years form an impor 
com merce. 
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» from the Chicago Journal, is 


+ placed beside the winter sketch- 
yott and N. P. Willis: 
-ed sleigh with its long box that 
for down in the straw, wrapped 
\r on one or another of the four 
ed, there was always room mes one 
a grouping of bright, young faces 
emitl SS acee in hoods, in caps, 
earts that have loved since ; hearts 
xen; hearts that have mouldered. 
went over the hill, and through 
‘er the moonlight, and under the 
the stars were looking down; 
no kindled the world into a great 
but those days have gone forever 
, sweet old necklace of bells, big in 
the string, and growing small by 
lost its power over the pulses. In 
-h brides have gone away before now 
are married to manhood, those that 
d unto death.’ ' 
9 days when we were ‘coasters,’ and 
hill, by the maple wood, through 
tches, far into the valley we came 
hout, each, the solitary Palinurus of 
lb eraft. How like a flock of swal- 
re, dashing down the declivity, in 
oup of sleds, side by side with arival, 
like an arrow, steering in gallantly 
jockey, and on our way up with a 
ere the party had reached the valley 
id then it was, when the wind had 
the snow from pond and stream, and 
glare, and we put on the ‘ rockers, 
‘hither and thither, and cut sixes and 
curves without number, and drew 
loved, and whirled them like leaves 
izhway of crystal. And the schools 
soelt each other down, and the schools 
ang Windham and Mear, and the 
sre we cyphered and wrote, and ‘ went 
», all gone, teacher and taught, like the 
yws under the rainbows of April. 
shen, sometimes after the great snow, 
came out of the north for a frolic, 
hing and carvings of the cold alabas- 
‘re. What Corinthian adornings sur- 
ue fence posts; what mouldings were 
yeside the way ; what fairy-like caves 
fts; what flowers of rare finish, and 
f pearls on the trees. Have you 
ten the footprints we used to find in 
snow? as delicate, some of them, as @ 
.; the mysterious paths down to the 
xy the hollow tree, that we used to 
ér and set ‘figure fours’ by, if per- 
vs might catch the makers thereof ? 
quite forgotten how sorry you wero 
w-birds that fluttered among the flakes, 
| tossing and lost in the storm ? And 
\e midst of that winter, Christmas was 
nade the Thanksgiving last through all 
if the year, and what wonder the stars 
res burned more brightly therefor! 
with its gifts and its cheer ; its carol 
\; its evergreen branch and its bright 
reams. Christmas, when there were 
athe chimney tops, if we were ouly 
9 them, where Santa Claus set his foot 
‘k struck twelve. Christmas, when 
were suspended by hearth and by pil- 
iver the land—stockings silken and 
kings homely and blue, and even the 
ick with a hole in the toe. Blessed 
Bethlehem’s star!” 





NEW ENTERPRISE! 
WELCOME GUEST. 


he title of a new and brilliant family 
“-wHtve weaea vy the subscriber on 
f January next. It is intended, as 
idicates, for the Home Circe, and 
aality will consist in its forming just 
rnal as any father, brother, or friend 
-oduce to the fireside. It will be 
TIRELY ORIGINAL, 
er complete in itself, and being of the 
size, will afford a vast amount of en- 
reading. No continued stories will be 
, nor advertisements admitted ; so that 
f the greatest variety and complete- 
) attained. It will be printed in that 
’ and favorite shape, the For1o Form, 
in each number thirty-two large 
original and really 


0 AND DELIGHTFUL READING. 

v journal will be full to the brim each 
ely written stories, sketches, adven- 
~raphies of eminent men and of fa- 
en, prose and poetic gems, all that is 
note in the foreign and domestic news, 
the day, sparkling gems from new 
wit and humor, forming a most capti- 
‘kly melange. The plan of its issue, 
‘ong been perfecting, will render it 


REAT FAVORITE 

2, north, south, east and west. It will 

neutral in politics, and all sectional 
\an matters, preferring to make itself a 
> Guest to each and all, rather than 
» in jarring discussions. No vulgar 
e will ever sully its fair pages, which 
»8 themselves to the best taste and appre- 
every one. In all respects it will be 


"SH AND BEAUTIFUL, 


design being from original plans, in- 
ntroduce to the public a corps of NEW 
UIANT WRITERS; and it will follow 
no other journal that is published. It 
it a chaste and elegant heading, and be 
mm heavy, fine white paper, on a rich, 
of type, cast expressly for it. Thus 


WELCOME GUEST, 


g visitor for any family in the land. 
torial conduct of the paper, a corps of 
butors has been organized, as well as 
rling writers of the other sex; and it 
ithat no weekly journal in the world 
‘ it in pleasing variety, and the univer- 
t of each successive issue. 
- one of the oldest and largest newspa- 
shments in the United States, the sub- 
ssesses unlimited facilities which ensure 
‘eteness and excellence of this new 
arnal, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


8. P.—If your previous acquirements are such as you 
describe, you can learn Spanish pretty thoroughly in 
three months. 

T.—Scott’s “Life of Napoleon” {s about the poorest 
work published on the career of that great man. It is 
superticial and prejudiced. It was written for Con- 
stable’s Miscellany, but that publication was abandoned 
before the ‘“ Life’ was finished 

Reaper.—James Montgomery, author of ‘ The Wanderer 
of Switzerland,” and other poems, died at Sheffield, 
England, April 30, 1854, aged eighty-three. 

Inquiner.—The Scotch haggis is a dish composed of the 
pluck, ete., of a sheep minced with suet, onions, etc., 
and boiled in its own stomach. Nobody but a Scotch- 
man ever relished this dish. 

C. C.—De Quincey’s famous “Confessions of an English 
Opium Eater” first appeared in the London Magazine. 
Srupext —G 1 Sir Ralph Ab bie was killed in 

the battle of Alexandria, Egypt, in March, 1801. 

J. M.—Lord Brougham was born in Edinburgh, Septem- 
ber 19, 1778, and is consequently in his 8lst year. He 
is full of life and vigor, and has lately addressed large 
assemblies with his accustomed energy and eloquence. 

. F.—The costume of the famous London Whig Club 
was a blue coat and buff vest—*‘ blue and yellow ” were 
the colors of the whig party. 

Constant Reaper.—Lord Bolingbroke left David Mallet 
a pecuniary legacy on condition of his editing the post- 
humous works in which he declared his opposition to 
Christianity. This induced Dr. Johnson to call him 
“a scoundrel, who charged a popgun against Christi- 
anity—and a coward, who left half a crown toa r- 
ly Scotchman to fire it off.” Johnson was bitterly pre- 
judiced against the Scotch, and expressed his opinions 
of them freely, much to the annoyance of Boswell, his 
Scotch admirer and biographer. 

C. J.—Sir John Leslie was the inventor of the differential 
thermometer. 

Tuesris.—If we are not mistaken, you will find a copy of 
the *‘ Apology for the Life of Thomas Cibber” in the 
Atheneum library. It gives the history of the British 
stage during a period of forty years in the reigns of 
William III., Anne, George I. and George II 

Cc. U.—The ** Three Perils of Man,’ and the ** Three Per- 
ils of Woman,” were novels by James Hogg, the Ettrick 
shepherd. 

G. G.—The “ Youth and Manhood of Cyril Thornton,” a 
capital novel. depicting military life and adventure in 
Spain, Great Britain and Canada, with some very fine 
pictures of Scottish manners, was written by Captain 
Thomas Hamilton, who died in 1842. 

R.M, Vhiladelphia.—Sir Walter Scott’s avowal of the 
authorship of the Waverley Novels was made at the 
Theatrical Fund Dioner at Edinburg, February 23, 
1827. The authorship was the best kept secret in lite- 
rary annals 

Amareur.—Beethoven was deaf for the last twenty years 
of his life. He died March 26, 1827. 








THE TRAGEDY OF CITIES. 

If we nowhere find the sunny side of life more 
splendid and attractive than in great cities, so 
also we nowhere find its shadows blacker or 
more funereal. To the moralist, how full of 
lessons is the life of one of these great centres of 
civilization! What an epitome of the tragi- 
comedy which we call life does it present! Take 
arecent occurrence, which has been currently 
noted by the press, but detailed to us in a private 
letter from Paris, and ponderits ghastly features ! 
The fashionable hive in the environs of the gay 
French capital is the Bois de Boulogne. It has 
been beautifully decorated with all that adds a 
charm to graceful and romantic nature. Yet the 
horses of the gay riders through its woodland 
paths, started at a strange object by the wayside 
—a lifeless human form hanging from a tree. 
One of the horsemen recognized the figure as 
that of a member of one of the oldest families in 
France. 

The Count de Courtain was well known in 
former days as one of the most brilliant fre- 
quenters of Frascati’s. Day and night he haunted 
the green cloth, and staked and lost the whole of 
a splendid fortune. Stiil he continued to haunt 
the pandemonium, borrowing, now and then, a 
trifle to try his luck. But fortune never smiled 
on him, and he sank deeper and deeper into the 
abyss of poverty. His friends assisted him, till 
it was folly to assist him. All the money he re- 
ceived, by whatever means, was swallowed up 
by the fatal bank. At last he only owed his 
daily bread, and a shelter for his head, to a 
wretched old fortune-teller who had once, like 
himself, known better days, and been the flattered 
idol of the theatre-going public, while her youth 
and beauty lasted. 

But the old woman’s profession at last ceased 
to bring her in anything, and, one by one, their 
miserable articles of furniture and dress were 
sold, to satisfy the cravings of hunger and the 
d ds of the landlord. And one day, while 
the fortune-teller was absent, trying to beg a few 
sous, the inexorable landlord turned the old 
count out of doors, almost naked, A compas- 
sionate fellow-lodger gave him a greasy cap, a 
ragged sack, and a pair of patched pantaloons. 
But where was he to go?’ He had not a friend 
left in the world. Starving and desperate, he 
tottered out to the Bois de Boulogne, and with 
the aid of a tattered neckcloth, hang himself. 
His body was conveyed to the dead house, but 
no one claimed it, and it was tossed into a com- 
mon grave in the public cemetery. 

Yet still the billiard-balls click, and the dice 
rattles, in the day-bright saloons of Paris. Still 
infatuated gamesters flutter, like moths around a 
candle, about the bright piles of gold before the 
croupier. Fascinating is Rouge-et-Noir! ‘“ Make 
your game, gentlemen, while the ball rolls!’ 
The other day a wretched man, after losing his 
last sou, blew his brains out at the table. They 
threw a cloth over the mutilated face, and took 
away the body; and the monotonous call went 
on—‘ Make your game, gentlemen, while the 
ball rolls!” Reader, should you like to try your 
luck ? 








ANTEDILUVIAN Froc.—There have been 
found in England, in rocks which were depos- 
ited long before the creation of man, a frog’s 
bones of such size as to indicate clearly that the 
animal, when alive, must have weighed from 
800 to 1500 pounds. 





SourTaryY GRANDEUR.—An old man, named 
Armstrong, owns a beantiful ranch on the south 
fork of Eel River, California, where he lives all 
alone, and his nearest neighbor is forty miles off. 
He owns about six hundred head of stock. 

—_—___+- 

For Corree Manvuractcrers.—The pea- 
nut is extensively cultivated in California, and 
will in a few years form an important article of 
commerce. 





ABOUT HOLIDAY GIFTS. 

We have a word to say about this matter to 
the readers of our journal. The season is fast 
approaching in which we are accustomed to 
loosen our “ purse-strings,” and gladden the 
hearts of our families and friends with presents. 
To obtain a gift which shall be both instructive 
and amusing for the little folks, requires but a 
trifling amount of thought for the judicious pa- 
rent—and the facilities are extensive, as a visit 
to the nnmerous stores will demonstrate—but 
what will most please my wife, daughter, or fe- 
male friend, is perhaps a question requiring more 
reflection and judgment. An endeavor to assist 
the hesitating is the object of this article, and if 
the present we suggest does not meet the wishes 
of a majority of ladies at the present time, then 
our judgment is sadly at fault. Itis a “ Sewing 
Machine,” by which we mean, of course, one 
worthy of the name, and which really, by its per- 
fect operation, dispenses with the labor of hand 
sewing. The gentleman—be he husband, father 
or friend—who presents such an instrument to a 
lady for a Christmas or New Year’s gift, in our 
humble opinion, bestows a souvenir at once 
fascinating in the extreme, useful and ornamental ; 
for a prettier piece of furniture for a lady’s bou- 
doir, than a mahogany or black walnut cabinet, 
disclosing when opened an instrument so indis- 
pensable, can hardly be found. And now, reader 
of ours, if your taste coincides with us as to 
the most appropriate and acceptable, as well as 
elegant, gift to your lady friend, at this time, 
we will state for your information, as to where such 
an instrument may be had, that we, some months 
since, after a personal examination of the differ- 
ent Sewing Machines now before the public, de- 
cided upon and obtained for our family use one 
of Messrs. Ladd, Webster & Co.’s elegant Cabi- 
net Machines, and have had it in almost constant 
use since its reception. We have before, and 
over our own signature, commended this machine 
to public notice, believing that if it has an equal, 
it has no superior, in every excellence which per- 
tains to the Sewing Machine in a perfect state. 





A NEW VOLUME. 

After one more number of our paper, we 
shall commence the jifteenth volume, and jifteenth 
year of publication of The Flag of our Union. 
We have pleted arrang whereby the 
paper will be greatly improved, and shall appear 
in an entirely new and beautiful dress from top 
to toe, a new head, and upon fine white paper. 
The Flag was the pioneer of the papers of its 
class in this country, and it has ever labored to 
merit the large and still growing popularity it 
enjoys. We are constantly adding to our list of 
contributors, and do not hesitate to declare that 
no mor er journal published, has a larger 





or more popular list of writers engaged upon its 
columns. shall commence the new year 
with a brilliant original novelette, from the ex- 
perienced and favorite pen of Francis A. 
Dorivaee, Esq., entitled 


THE POIICE SPY: 


—OR,— 


The Secret Crimes of Paris, 
illustrated in Champney’s best style. We are 
resolved that the next volume, with the advan- 
tage of the past fourteen years’ experience, shall 
be the best that has ever issued from our estab- 
lishment. The great number embraced in our 
subscription list, renders it very desirable that 
our patrons should renew their subscriptions at 
once, so that our mail books may be properly 
arranged at the very commencement of the new 
volume. 





An otp Lapy.—Mrs. Wilson, who lately 
died at Wilson’s Mills, Me., at the age of 104, 
less four months, was born a subject of George 
II., and was nearly five years old when that 
monarch left his earthly crown for, let us hope, a 
heavenly one. She was almost a woman when 
Napoleon was born, was in her 2lst year when 
Independence was declared, was verging on mid- 
dle life when Washington became President, was 
nearly 59 years when Jackson beat the British, 
and was 64 when Maine became a State. 





Our new Parer.—We intend to make The 
Welcome Guest such a brilliant and valuable 
weekly journal, that our subscribers to the Flag 
will be sure to want both papers, the plan of each 
being entirely different, and the two furnished 
together for $3 a year. Those who take both 
will be in receipt of an amount of delightful 
reading and valuable information which that sum 
of money can procure in no other way. Any 
person already a subscriber to the Flag, shall 
have The Welcome Guest for $1 50 a year. 





Bancor, Marne.—We hear that business is 
very dull in this city; its old staple, lumber, is 
furnished so much cheaper elsewhere, by modern 
facilities of getting to market, that it suffers in 
consequence. Can’t the people introduce some 
branch of manufacture that will pay? It isa 
healthy and fine locality, and only requires a lit- 
tle effort in the right direction. 





Whiskey is steady at 44 cts. in bbls. Some 
ask more.—Baltimore Price Current. 

Whiskey is not generally considered steady in 
this neighborhood, at any price, especially when 
purchasers “ask more!” 





New Turovenovt.—We shall commence the 
new yearon The Flag of our Union with the 
handsomest heading, and the richest font of new 
type we have ever yet used in this office. 


+e 
O, prar!—The Paris Pays makes the extra- 

ordinary announcement that the people of Maine 

ardently desire to be annexed to Canada! 





Bostoy.—If you would form a just idea of 
the rapid growth of this city, just take a walk 
from Dover Street, on Tremont, to Roxbury line. 


wee 








Horses.—The price at which horses are now 
selling in this city is surprisingly low. 





| 





| 





EDITORIAL [INKDROPS. 

The Salem Baptist church is trying to raise 
money to clear off all its indebtedness. 

The Russ pavement in Broadway, N. Y., has 
proved a failure, after ten years’ experience. 

During the siege of Sebastopol, the English 
expended 2,775,360 lbs. of powder. 

The English people don’t relish the unearthly 
screaming music of the Calliope a bit. 

If we die to-day, the sun will shine as brightly 
and the birds sing as sweetly to-morrow. 

Roger, the French tenor, has been supplied 
with an artificial hand which works to a charm. 

Flowers fling their wealth upon the vacant air, 
and rich men theirs on a vacant heir. 

A turnip sent by a French farmer to Napoleon 
IIL, lately, was thought to be an infernal machine. 

A crown will not cure a headache, nor a jew- 
elled slipper a twinge of the gout. 

The first British steam packet that crossed the 
Atlantic was the Sirius, in 1838. 

Learn in youth, if you can, that happiness is 
not externdl, but internal. 

Our confiere, Clapp, of the Evening Gazette, 
is now one of the governor’s aids. 

Good humor is the only shield to preserve you 
from the poisoned shafts of the satirist. 

Longfellow’s Miles Standish has supplied the 
story to a new American opera. 

The new parliamentary and departmental 
buildings at Ottawa, Canada, will cost $518,000. 

Austria owes her Bank of Vienna 80,000,000 
florins, and is “ hard up” financially. 

Thackeray will receive $10,000 a year for ed- 
iting the new London serial, if it succeeds. 

Louis Napoleon has been inventing a new can- 
non on the principle of Colt’s revolver, 

The Pope is said to have promised very im- 
portant administrative reforms in his states. 

There is a project on foot at St. Louis to con- 
solidate the city and county of St. Louis. 

Daniel B. Martin has resigned his commission 
as Chief Engineer in the Navy. 

The German language is now taught in the 
public schools of the city of Cincinnati. 

Jerome Bonaparte, of Balti , refuses to be 
made a citizen and senator of France. 

Nature is a pattern maid of all work, and does 
best when little meddled with. 

A mammoth steer, called the Great Eastern, 
raised in Vermont, weighs 4000 lbs. 





Forcign Atems. 


A London paper's Paris letter says Louis Na- 
poleon will soon have a fleet of 22. steel-plated 
ships of the line—proof against everything but 
lightning. 

The French government is gathering sea-weed 
to serve as wadding for artillery. It is said to be 
better than cotton, keeping the iron cool, and not 
liable to ignition. 





A letter from a European wine merchant says 
that the vintage of Port was never so short as 
during the present year, while Sherry is only 
about one-quarter of the usual vintage. 

Dr. Livingstone finds himself unable to pros- 
ecute his African explorations without a more 
powerful steamer than the fragile one hitherto 
employed on the Zambesi, and has appealed to 
friends in England for assistance. 

A Venice letter announces a fact which all 
lovers of art will hear with regret. The Hall of 
the Doges threatens to fall; the fresco on the 
ceiling is cracked across, and a portion of it has 
fallen. This hall is the largest in any European 
palace. 

There seems to be a prospect of the entire de- 
struction of the silkworm. The worms in Italy 
have for some time been affected with a most de- 
structive disease, and now Count Fueschi, a Ve- 
netian silk grower, announces that those in India 
are subject in the same manner. 


A poor lunatic, who recently managed to 
escape from an asylum in Marseilles, France, got 
into an old fort overlooking the city, and finding 
several guns in position, with a quantity of am- 
munition, he commenced a cannonade, and 
actually tired several shots into the town and 
vessels approaching it, befure he was secured. 

M. De Beriot, the famous violinist, has par- 
tially completed the sale of his violin to M. 
Wienawski, another artist, for twenty thousand 
francs, or nearly four thousand dollars. The in- 
strument is quite a famous one, and the last men- 
tioned gentleman has taken the refusal of it at 
the above price. A rather expensive instrument 
that! 

The Allgemeine Zeitung says that a new drill 
has been introduced among the Austrian rifle- 
men, founded on great activity and rapidity of 
movement, and results in a closer formation of 
the line. On firing, each man springs forward 
with a running step, but in a stooping attitude, 
and throws himself down on the ground to load, 
the man behind him following his example. 





Dewdrops of Wisdom, 


None but God and the poor know what the 
poor do foreach other. 


It is a poor heart in which Hope cannot find 





Public executions have been abolished by a 
recent act of the Georgia Legislature. 





A NEW ENTERPRISE, 

It will be seen that we announce to-day the 
plan of a new weekly journal, which will be is- 
sued on the first of January, entitled “ Zhe 
Welcome Guest,’”’ a title which we mean shall be 
ignifi of its ch in each issue. We 
have long been engaged in perfecting the work, 
and, bringing not alone to bear ample resources 
of various minds, talents, and mechanical facil- 
ities, but also large experience in the business, 
we do not fear to promise our readers something 
superior to anything onli accomplished in 
the newspaper‘line. "WettiyS devermined that the 
new paper shall be choice, original and vastly 
attractive, introducing many new and brilliant 
writers, whose articles have never before ap- 
peared in our publications, andembracing many 
varied and charming features. It will contain 
nearly a third more reading matter than The 
Flag of our Union, and each article will be the 
product of a highly cultivated and able pen. In 
short, Zhe Welcome Guest shall be a gem of the 
first water, and make for itself an enviable and 
unequalled reputation. It will be seen that The 
Welcome Guest and The Flag of our Union will 
be sent together for Three Dollars a year. 








“Tue Poxice Sry: or, Zhe Secret Crimes 
of Paris.”—This novelette, from the pen of 
Francis A. Durivage, the author of some of our 
most popular stories, opens a vein in the mystery 
of life we have never yet explored. Though the 
scene lies in France, it treats of subjects and ad- 
ventures of universal interest. The great centre 
of modern civilization has from time to time 
been the theatre of appalling crimes, as remark- 
able for their audacity and ingenuity as for their 
long impunity. One of these plots against the 
laws and social order, well authenticated by the 
criminal records, is the theme of the forth ing 


g to feed upon. 

Borrowed thoughts, like borrowed money, ex- 
pose the poverty of the borrower. 

True goodness shines most when no eyes, ex- 
cept those of Heaven, are upon it. 

In the time that men waste in bewailing the 
perverseness of their fortune, they could gain a 
competency. 

Love is better than a pair of spectacles to 
make everything seem greater which is seen 
through it. 

Life may be merry, as well as useful. Every 
person that owns a mouth has always a good 
opening for a laugh. 

The violet grows low and covers itself with its 
own tears, and of all flowers, yields the sweetest 
fragrance. Such is humility. 

The vain man idolizea his own person, and 
here he is wrong; but he cannot bear his own 
company, and here he is right. 

Real fidelity may be rare, but it exists—in the 

eart. They only deny its worth and power who 
never loved a friend, or labored to make a friend 
happy. 

Liberty will not descend to a people; a peo- 
ple must raise themselves to liberty ; itis a bless- 
ing that must be earned, before it can be 
enjoyed. 

Narrow-minded men, who have not a thought 
beyond the little sphere of their own vision, re- 
call the Hindoo saying: “The snail sees noth- 
ing but its own shell, and thinks it the grandest 
in the universe.” 

As gold is found but here and there upon 
earth, so it is with love in human life. We meet 
it a little in the hearts of children and in our 
households ; but it ishere and there a scale of 
gold and a whole continent of dirt. 

As blossoms and flowers are strewed upon the 
earth by the hand of spring—as the kindness of 
summer produceth in perfection the bounties of 
harvest—so the smiles of pity shed blessings on 
the children of misfortune. 





Hoker’s Budget. 


The gentleman whose lips pressed a lady’s 
“snowy brow,” did not catch cold. 


Why is anything reconsidered, accounted 
Cnmnfiveds 





novelette, the leading character of which is one 
of those secret agents whose daring i 


p ?” Because it is considered a-gain. 
An indirect way of getting a drink of water at 
rene 





and success have made the French police re- 
nowned through the wide world. The story 
abounds in exciting incidents and hairbreadth 
escapes, and the denouement is at once terrible 
and dramatic. “ The Police Spy” cannot fail 
to prove one of the most popular in our brilliant 
series of novelettes. 





So 1T 18.—People with morose tempers and 
sour faces need not wonder that they make so 
few friends. Even little boys who wish to catch 
flies, know better than to take vinegar for the 
purpose—they use molasses. 





A Case For THE LawYERS.—We are always 
being told that “property has its rights ;” but 
surely, in the matter of gloves and boots, prop- 
erty has its lefts as well as its rights. 





Ix tHE Famity.—A good weekly newspaper 
ina family, is worth more to the children than 
three hours’ “ schooling” per diem. 





Wortn Knowrnc.—A hot shovel held over 
varnished furniture will take out the white spots 
that may stain it. 





Rascatty.—The Mormons are still perpe- 
trating fearful outrages upon the emigrant trains. 





Tue Wrres.—The telegraph wires are fast 
stretching from one end to the other of California. 





A BAD BREAKING OUT.—Sixty “spots” on 
the sun my now be seen with a good telescope. 
nur r-ooe> —__—- 
Sitver.—Some of the newly-dicovered silver 
mines in California are wonderfully rich. 





Wetcome.—A new novel by Hawthorne is 
about to be published in London. 





a g-house, is to ask for a third cup of 
tea. 

One of our exchanges has a paragraph headed 
“ Mew Publications.” He should publish a cat- 
alogue of them. 

It is said that a watch-dog is not so large in 
the morning as at night, because he is let out at 
night and taken in in the morning. 

Franklin, on hearing the remark that what was 
lost on earth went to the moon, asserted that 
there must be a deal of good advice accumulated 
there. 

“Sam, why am lawyers like de fishes?” “TI 
don’t meddle wid de subjec’, Pomp.” “ Why 
don’t ye see, nigga, because dey am so fond ob 
debate.” 

An Irish pedagogue recently informed his pu- 
pils that the feminine gender should be applied 
to all ships and vessels afloat, except mail steam- 
ers and men-of-war. 

One of the broadest hints to pop the question 
which it is possible for a young lady to givea 
young gentleman, is to declare to him her inten- 
tion of never marrying. 

An Irish coachman, driving past some harvest 
fields during the last autumn, addressing a smart 
girl engaged in shearing, exclaimed—‘Arrah, 
my darling, I wish I was in jail for stealing ye!” 

A witty rogue, brought before a Parisian tri- 
bunal for a drunken riot one day, assured the 
bench that he was not a drunkard, but in child- 
hood he was bitten by a mad dog, and ever since 
had had a horror of water. 

A pretty girl was lately complaining to a 
Friend that she had a cold, and was very badly 
plagued in her lips by chaps. “Friend,” said 
Obadiah, “thee should never suffer chaps to 
come near thy lips.” 

It issaid by some Yankee to be an excellent 
plan always to measure a man’s length before you 
kick him, for it is better to bear an insult than to 
make an unsuccessful attempt at thrashing a fel- 
low, and get your eye teeth knocked out. 

They have no old maids in Japan; when the 
girls don’t get married voluntarily, the author- 
ities hunt up a@ husband and make them marry, 
willing or not willing. The Japanese know a 
thing or two, if they have been walled in for 
centuries. 








Quill and Scissors. 


A couple of old Nimrods, named William 
Thornton and William Bridges, the first 71 years 
of age, the latter 65, accompanied by two younger 
friends, went from their bomen in Springtield 
county, Illinois, into Christian county, and cap- 
tured thirteen deer, one of which weighed 260 
pounds. 

The heirs of Stephen Girard have entered 
upon another litigation with the city of Philadel 
phia, which is likely to prove long and costly. 





| They have now filed a bill in equity, taking 
| ground that the consolidated city has no right to 





hold in trust the various bequests made by 
Girard. 


At a meeting held in Bradford, England, 
lately, it was unanimously resolved to erect a 
public drinking fountain in one of the streets of 
the city, to perpetuate the memory of Dr. 
Thomas Beaumont, who, while living, was dis- 
tinguished as a sanitary and temperance reformer. 

In order to protect travellers from bandits, 
Surreya Pasha, Governor of Palestine, has  or- 
dered that thirty blockhouses, to be occupied by 
troops, shall be constracted at intervals on the 
roads from Jutfa to Jerusalem, from Jerusalem 
to Ebron, and from Ramleh to Gaza. 

The New Jersey State Prison now contains 340 
prisoners, 165 more than the prison was ever in- 
tended to accommodate on the principle of soli- 
tary confinement. The next legislature, it is ex- 
pected, will take some measures to increase the 
accommodations of the prison. 

A tract of land in Baton Rouge parish, La, 
recently sank to the depth of seventy-five or 
eighty feet, swallowing up a barn, from which 
the people had barely time to escape. The 
catastrophe was produced by the action of sub- 
terranean springs. 


There is a newspaper issued at Tamarora, Per- 
ry county, Illinois, called the Egyptian Spy, 
which is printed on the first type that ever came 
to Illinois—the same which printed the laws of 
the State while the seat of government was at 
Kaskaskia. 

The merchants and capitalists of Great Britain 
are estimated to own about 9000 ocean steamers. 
A great portion of the immense trade of India, 
China, Australia and South America, is carried 
on through the medium of these steamships. 

A cornfield hoe, pocket Bibles, an ear trum- 
pet, false teeth, nipple glasses, cigar cases, night 
caps, chemises, under sleeves, and catechisms 
are among the articles advertised in the Wash- 
ington dead letter office. 


A river, having a slope greater than ten inches 
to the mile, has its current so accelerated as to 
destroy its banks. In such cases the water 
spreads over a large surface, and the current is a 
constant succession of rapids and pools. 

Governor Seward was presented in Alexandria 
with three superb Arabian horses, which will be 
shipped to this country. Two of them will be 
presented to the New York State Agricultural 
Society. 

It is stated that the profits of the play called 
“ Our American Cousin,” during a run of one 
hundred and sixty nights in New York, amounted 
to more than forty thousand dollars. 

The New Haven custom-house and post-office 
will be completed next spring. It will cost, in- 
cluding the site, $190,000, and is built of iron, 
brick, and Portland stone. 

There is said to be about 60,000 Chinese in 
California. ‘They have a splendid temple in San 
Francisco, and have lately imported a huge ugly 
idol at an immense cost. 


Gold is 19 1-3 times heavier than water, and 
melts at a heat of 2016° fah. It may be ham- 
mered so thin as to reyuire two hundred thou- 
sand leaves to make an inch in thickness. 

A lady who had a silk gown spoilt in being 
re colored, brought an action against the estab- 
list , ani d several of the workmen 
to give their dying testimony. 

The largest ingot of gold yet received from 
California was recently shipped to Europe. It 
is 11 7-8 inches long, 5 wide, and 4 1-4 thick. 
Its value is $42,581. 


A hunter in Tolumus county, California, in 
climbing down into a ravine after a bear, struck 
a lead which yielded, in one week, $7000 worth 
of gold. 


A good telegraph operator, working ten hours 
per day, on paying messages, brings a receipt of 
ahout $75 to the treasury of the company em- 
ploying him. 

Boiling to death was made a capital punish- 
ment in the time of the Tudor Henry the Eighth, 
of England. 


The books in the library belonging to the 
British Museum, in London, occupy ten miles of 
shelf. 


A writer notices a dog so very serious that 
even his tail had not the least bit of wag about it. 


Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Blaikie, Mr. David McMillen 
to Miss Letitia Smith; Mr. Thomas Boyd to Miss Mary 
Morrow; Mr. James Calderwood, of Stoughton, to Miss 
Christina Hilditeh, of Quincy. 

Ry Rev. Mr Stone, Mr. J. C. Payson, Jr. to Miss Mar- 
tha J. Thomas 

By Rev. Mr. Kalloch, Mr. George Wentworth to Miss 
Caroline A. Brown. 

y Rev. Dr. Blagden, Mr. Daniel L. Winchester, of 

New York, to Mies Harriet M. Cutter. 

By Rev. Mr. Duncan, Mr. Thomas I. Hamilton to Miss 
Julia F. Riddle. 

By Rev. Mr. Iaskell, Mr. Alfred II. Newcomb to Miss 
Clara E. Higgins 

At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr Laurie, Mr. Charles A. 
Winslow, to Miss Ellen F. Baker. 

At Lexington, by Kev. Mr. Livermore, Mr. George D. 
Robinson, of Chicopee, to Miss Hannah E. Stevens. 

At West Newton, by Rev. Mr. Little, Mr. J. Albert Wil- 
liams, of Boston, to Miss Cornelia Ieabel Judson. 

At Winchester, by Rev. Mr. Robinson, Mr Samuel 8. 
Holton to Miss Georgiana D. Clap: 

At South Braintree, by Rev. Dr. Storrs, Mr. Daniel 
Potter, Jr . formerly of Salem. to Miss Marina L. Pratt 

At Randolph, by Kev. Mr. Dunbar, Mr. Lemuel French, 
of North Bridgewater, to Miss Marcia A. Dunbar 

At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Loud, Mr George F. Dow to 
Miss Harriet 8. Colby. 

At Worcester, by Rev. Mr. Richardson, Mr Daniel 
Howard, of Randolph, to Miss Elizabeth M. Dickinson. 

At New Bedford, by Rev. Mr. Mather, Mr. Henry C. 
Shepard, of Melrose, to Miss Elizabeth © Hayden. 


Deaths. 


In this city, Major Thomas L Chase, 75; Mra. Nancy 
Folger, 67; Mrs Nancy Jones, 87; Mr. Taylor Mills, 44; 
Mrs. Clarissa Pierce, 75; Mra Amanda Cutler, 27; 
Mrs. Adeline Talbot, 30; Mrs. Rachel Hall, 81; Miss Caro- 
line A. Hill, 16; Mr. Alexander B. McLean, 83; Mra. 
Francena M. Tileston, 33 

At Koxbury, Mr. John W. R. Mitchell, 23; Mrs. Eliza 
Ann Anderson, 44; Mrs. Elizabeth Lowe. 86. 

At Cambridgeport, Mrs. Mary E. Keane, 28 

At Somerville, Mrs. Mary Jane Cutter, 46 

At Chelsea, Mr. Henry 8. Low, 66; Miss Ellen Louisa 
Bryant, 16 

At Medford. Mrs Charlotte R. Holman, 41. 

At Milton, Mrs. Nancy Belcher, 72 

At East Bridgewater, Mrs. Lydia Jenkins, 82 

At North Weymouth, Mr. Amos 8. Newton, 4 

At Hingham, Captain Kobert Stoddard, 

At Salem, Mra. Abigail Kenney, 86; Mrs. Mary R. Ken- 
ney, 27; Mrs. Hannah Cook, 85 

At Concord, Mrs. Hannah Conant, T1 

At Newburyport, Mr. Solomon H. Currier, 75; Mrs. 
Allee H. Greely, 36. 

At New Bedford, Mr. John Carver, Jr., 34. 

At Kochester, Mrs. Frances Brett, 70 

At Yarmouth, Mr. Eliphalet Edson, 71 

At Falmouth, Captain William Eldred, 79. 

At Sharon, Mrs. N. Augusta Gay, 26 

At Belchertown, Mrs. sary D. Hannum, 61; Mre 
Maria Atwood, 42 

At Nantucket, Mrs. Phebe Coffin, 80 

At Portiand, Me , Dr. Samuel RK. Philbrick, 87 

At Smithfield, R.1., Mrs. Sarah McCready, 43. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union } 
NIGHT THOUGHTS. 


BY MELINDA LEWIS. 


The moonbdeams are lighting the hills and the vales, 
While night's deepest silence o'er ai) things prevails; 
The stars shining brightly their watches still keep, 
And Nature reposes to quiet and sleep; 

But the mind is still active, and sends forth the ray 
That illumines our life like the first beams of day. 


We listen with rapture to Nature’s sweet hymn, 

At morn, or at eve when the daylight grows dim; 

In the hour when we turn to the past, and reflect 
On the hearts that we love and the minds we respect; 
And ‘tis well thus to cheer the sad spirit and lone 
With music and memory, the lovely and gone. 


And each hour has its lesson to kindly impart, 

If we yield to its teachings a true willing heart; 

Some breathings of heaven to throw o'er the gloom 
And the cares of the world, like a wreath on the tomb: 
Where the forms of the loved and the lovely repose, 
Where bloom in sad beauty the violet and rose. 


But at this seeming pause when deep silence bears sway, 
When thoughts are more free, and glad spirits obey 
Their heavenly missions, we wake to the power 

Of trath, that seems born of the loneliest hour: 

And the world stands unveiled to our vision, and light 
Shines forth like the stars in the deep shades of night. 


O, heed its grave teachings, for wisdom and worth 
Are more to be sought than the riches of earth; 
And the inward revealings are given to guide 

To freedom and happiness—all things beside 

May be doubted, if ever conflicting they prove 
With their judgment of truth and the spirit of love. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE OBELISK OF LUXOR. 





BY GIACOMO 8. CAMPANA. 

[ The following narrative was committed to paper as I 

received it from the lips of my adventurous friend, Dr. 
GasTRICK.] 

Tue Obelisk of Luxor, you know, was pre- 
sented to the French by the Pasha of Egypt. 
This huge block of granite had to be transported 
to Paris from the spot where it originally stood— 
the temple of Luxor—the ruins of “ hundred- 
gated Thebes””—in Upper Egypt, perhaps five 
hundred miles from Alexandria. 

A canal was first dug from the obelisk to the 
Nile, by means of which it was floated into that 
river, where a boat was provided to convey it to 
the Mediterranean. At Alexandria it was re- 
shipped for Havre, when it was placed upon a 
sort of raft, made for the purpose, and thus 
taken, up the Seine, to Paris. 

Tedious and troublesome as the journey from 
Luxor to Paris had been, what still remained to 
be done was almost as arduous, though it con- 
sisted merely in moving it over the few yards of 
space which intervened between the quay and the 
centre of the new Place de la Concorde, and fix- 
ing it securely there in a perpendicular position. 
This did not look to be a very difficult thing, at 
first sight; but many an unsuccessful trial was 
made before the huge, unwieldy mass was prop- 
erly disposed of. 

The French engineers are probably inferior to. 
none; but I remember very well that after some 
of the best of them had been engaged on this job 
for a whole week, they were no nearer the attain- 
ment of their object than when they first com- 
menced operations. During that time, the Place 
de Louis X VI. was of course a point of general 
attraction. Crowds of idlers—flaneurs—were on 
the spot from morning till night. 

One day I happened to be there, among the 
rest of the gobe-mouches, at a pretty late hour of 
the afternoon. While I stood looking at the 
workmen, I noticed a sudden scattering of the 
crowd, behind me, caused by the approach of a 
carriage drawn by a pair of young horses, which 
had become restive and to some extent unman- 
ageable. The people fled in every direction ; so 
that when I turned about, there was but one per- 
son in the road—and he, I very soon saw, was 
utterly incapable of getting out of the way. 

It was a very old gentleman, who was so in- 
firm, apparently, that he could not make any use 
of his lower extremities. He was sitting in a lit- 
tle wicker coach—something like those in which 
young children are drawn about by their nurses. 
There appeared to be no one, however, to draw 
him. He was directly in the way of the horses, 
and utterly helpless; but he seemed, neverthe- 
less, as cool and unconcerned as if he had been 
sitting quietly in his own house, and in the midst 
of his family. 

As no one appeared to be paying any attention 
to him, I seized his wicker vehicle and pulled it 
out of the way of the horses, which immediately 
dashed past, barely missing us. The old gentle- 
man thanked me, gracefully and courteously, 
and while he was speaking, a servant in livery, 
with a pale, troubled countenance, came running 
up rapidly. He had left his master for a mo- 
ment, to pick up a pair of gloves which he had 
dropped, and in the meantime what I have men- 
tioned took place. 

This little incident led to some conversation 
between us, and I very soon ascertained that it 
was no common man whom I had thus stumbled 
upon. Though he was very infirm in body, it 
required but a very little attention and observa- 
tion to discover that his intellect was one of the 
very first order, and his information almost 
unbounded. 

He recognized me at once as an American, 
and i liately ed speaking English 
with all the ease and fluency of a native. He 
asked me a number of questions about my own 
country, and in his remarks showed, evidently 
though not obtrusively, that he knew more of the 
subjects under discussion than I did myself. His 
wit was as keen asa razor, and his knowledge 
seemed absolutely universal. 

Our conversation soon turned upon the inci- 
dents in French history which were connected 
with the objects around us, and when it seemed 
likely to be prolonged for some time, he directed 
his servant to wheel him out of the crowd, and 
under one of the trees of the- Champs Elysees, 
where there was a seat, which he motioned me to 
take. I did so, and he commenced the most in- 
teresting conversation, perhaps, to which I have 
ever listened. 

Among other things, I inquired about the 





‘ well; Iam one of the American “ sovereigns.” 


esplanade before us, and he spoke of them as 
of persons whom he had known intimately for 
many years; and I may remark that he spoke in 
the same way of every ruler of France and every 
one connected with its government, from the 


November, 1836. It was perfectly plain, from 
the whole tenor of his conversation, that he had 
been on terms of intimate association with Louis 

XVL., and his court and ministers; with all the 

revolutionary governments, and all their dis- 

tinguished leaders ; with Napoleon, both as con- 
sul and emperor, and all the great men of his 
time; with Louis XVIIL., and all the magnates 
of the restoration; with Charles X., and all his 
officers and courtiers; and finally with Louis 

Philippe, his family and friends, with all of whom 

he was intimately acquainted. 

It needed but little knowledge of human na- 
ture to assure me that all this was the simple 
truth—the matter-of-fact talk of one who had 
been so long familiar with kings and emperors, 
that he looked upon them just in the same light 
that I would look upon John Smith or Tom 
Brown. 

I asked him if he had been present at the ter- 
rible massacre of the 10th of August, 1792. He 
replied that he had not. He had been in Eng- 
land, and, having been ordered to leave Great 
Britain within twenty-four hours, had reached 
Paris the next day after the massacre, and had 
had a hair’s-breadth escape from assassination 
himself, through a timely warning received from 
Danton. He then fled to America, and remained 
in the United States several years, becoming in- 
timately acquainted with all our great men. He 
was recalled to France by a decree of the Con- 
vention, in 1796. 

I asked him if he knew Talleyrand. He said 
he knew very little good of him. I inquired 
what sort of a looking man Robespierre was. 
He replied that he was about the middle size, 
very ugly, marked with small pox, and with eyes 
that made him look as if he had a perpetual 
jaundice, the white being of a dirty yellow color. 
His features were small and sharp. He always 
wore green spectacles to hide his ugly eyes. He 
was very fond of dress, while Marat was a per- 
fect sloven. 

Looking along the river, towards the Ecole 
Militaire, I spoke of the memorable national fed- 
eration of 1790, when the whole population, 
king and all, assembled in the Champs de Mars, 
and took the oath to support the new constitu- 
tion. He remembered all about it, and remarked 
that he had a seat from which he could see all 
that was going on. He told me that a female 
relative of his, a religieuse, had actually foretold 
all the principal events of the French revolution, 
while Louis X V. was yet upon the throne. 

At last I thought I would stump him. I 
inquired about some minute particulars in rela- 
tion to the Congress of Vienna. No republican 
and imperialist, I thought, could possibly know 
much of the minutix of that Bourbonistie gath- 
ering. But Iwas never more egregiously mis- 
taken in all my life. If he had burns upon his 
own shoulders the heads of all the allied sover- 
eigns and their commissions, he could hardly 
have exhibited a more intimate acquaintance 
with the history of the congress, both public and 
private. In short, the longer I conversed with 
this remarkable man, the more was I astonished 
at his encyclopediacal information, and the more 
intensely did I wonder who it could possibly be. 
In vain I puzzled, and pondered, and turned my 
brain into a biographical dictionary—the right 
man was not there. 

While I was still guessing and wondering, I 
saw another remarkable-looking person ap- 
proaching. I had seen him before about the obe- 
lisk, and a more perfect original, in looks, dress 
and demeanor, I certainly never did see any- 
where. There are few places in the world where 
one sees so many “queer fish” as in Paris; but 
even there, this extraordinary figure attracted 
attention. He was very dark, and had features 
precisely like those in the Egyptian sculptures. 
His dress I can compare to nothing, for I cer- 
tainly never saw anything like it elsewhere. He 
wore a sort of a turban on his head, and a very 
short, blue mantle, over the rest of his apparel. 
I had often heard of an eccentric philanthropist, 
who will be recollected by all who visited Paris 
in Louis Philippe’s day, and who was universally 
known as “ L’homme au petit munteau bleu.” 
Thinking it possible that this might be the man, 
I said to my companion: 

“Ts that ‘the man with the little blue cloak?” 

“O, no,” said he, “‘ Z’homme au petit manteau 
bleu’ is a very respectable-looking gentl 
nothing outre about him ; and that is more than 
I can say for that savage, who looks like a spec- 
imen of the antediluvian age.” 

This man in a little blue cloak, who was not 
“the man with the little blue cloak,” came di- 
rectly to the bench where I was sitting, took off 
his hat, bowed, and seated himself beside me. 

“ Well, monsieur,” said my companion, “ they 
have given up the obelisk for to-day, have they 
not?” 

“ Yes, your highness.” 

Hillo! thought 1; a highness, is he? Is it 
possible that I have been sitting “cheek by 
jowl” with a “highness” all this time? Well, 





He hasn’t disgraced himself by the association. 
But I had no notion of his being a prince, cer- 
tainly. Whocan it be? What would I not 
give for an opportunity to ask that coffee-colored 
man totell me! Such were my thoughts. But 
I found no opportunity to gratify my itching de- 
sire for information. 

“A very tedious business, that,”’ remarked the 
old gentleman. He wanted to draw the ante- 
diluvian out. 

“Yes,” replied the other, speaking a sort of 
mongrel French, as outlandish as himself; “it is 
slow enough, if a thing can be called slow when 
it don’t move at all. But that is because they 
don’s know anything about it. The thing could 
be set up in half aday, just as well as in half a 
year; and better too.” 

“Very possibly. But who knows how to 
do it?” 





king and queen who had been beheaded on the | 


days of Louis XV. down to that month of 


| , 
“ You?” 


shall be done, thoroughly and substantially, in 
four hours ; or, failing to do it, I will forfeit 
fifty thousand francs—ample security being given 


| beforehand for the performance of every promise 


I may make in relation to it.” 

“Are you really in earnest ?” 
; “Never more so in my life, your highness. I 
| have been watching their operations all the week, 

and they have been a succession of stupid blun- 
ders from the first. Ican explain my plan to you 
in ten minutes, and then you can judge for your- 
self.” 

“Pray do.” 

The man proceeded with his explanation. It 

was brief, but lucid, and made a favorable im- 
pression upon “ his highness.” 

“What is your name ?” he asked. 

“ Thoth, the son of Phthathes.” 

The old gentleman, I think, was almost as 
much puzzled with Thoth, the son of Phthathes, 

as I was with him. He took down his name, 
however, after eyeing him very keenly, told him 
he should hear from him, and then, bowing as 
gracefully as a man without legs could, he was 
wheeled slowly away. 

“For heaven’s sake, tell me who that is,” said 
I, as soon as he was out of ear-shot. 

The man seemed astonished at my ignorance. 
He wheeled about, stared me in the face a minute 
or two, and then said, slowly and deliberately : 

“ That is Charles Maurice de Talleyrand Per- 
igord, Lord of Quercy, Bishop of Autun, and 
Prince of Benevento.” 

How stupid I had been never to think of the 
only man who could by any possibility be the 
right man! Several things had tended to de- 
ceive me, however. I thought Talleyrand was 
stillin London, as French ambassador to the 
court of St. James. I knew nothing of the ill- 
ness which had caused him to return, quite re- 
cently, to Paris. The apparent frankness of the 
man, too, served to lead me astray. 

Bat I ought to have known that no one but 
the Ex-Bishcp of Autun could have been hand 
and glove with all parties and all dynasties in 
France ; and that no man in France could have 
been so deep in the mysteries of the Congress of 
Vienna, except the very man who was the royal 
commissioner to that congress, and a chief leader 
therein. 

Well might the old stager say that he had 
happened to have a particularly good seat at the 
national federation in the Champs de Mars! On 
that occasion he sat higher than the king himself, 
and, by virtue of his office of President of the 
States General, was the grand master of the 
ceremonies. 

To the service I had rendered him, in connec- 
tion with the interest he took in the United 
States, and a little also to the garrulity of old 
age, no doubt, was I indebted for that interesting 
chat with one of the world’s foremost celebrities. 
He never recovered the use of his limbs, but con- 
tinued to go about in his little wicker coach till a 
short time before hig death, in 1838, I think. 

Buv I muse got @eAwiiimy story. Ihave de- 
voted too much ‘time to my confab with the 
Prince of Benevento, which (I may as well con- 
fess it) is rather a hobby of mine; not because 
he was a prince, but because he was one of the 
most remarkable men of the age. 

The stranger, who both was and was not “ the 
man with the little blue cloak,” still sat beside 
me, gazing at the obelisk. 

“And so you really think you could re-erect 
that Egyptian monument ?” said I. 

“T am sure of it,” replied he. 

“May I ask how it is that you areso confident 
upon the subject, since you never could have 
raised one, or have seen one raised ?” 

“And how do you know that, pray ?” 

I stared at the man, and replied that I knew it 
just as I knew that two and two make four—it 
was self evident. 

“ Then self-evident propositions are ti 
false,” retorted he, “for I have raised such 
obelisks before.” 

I didn’t stare any the less after that, you may 
be sure. 

“Perhaps, then, it was you who raised yonder 
pillar, when it was first put up, at Luxor ?” 
“Twas the person who managed the raising 
of that obelisk—not at E] Uksur, which did not 
then exist, but on the plain of Thebes.” 

The fellow was in dead earncst—as serious 
as a parson. 

“And who ruled in Egypt, pray, when that 
monument was first erected ?” 

“Thothmes the second, whom you all 
Pharaoh.” 

“And can you tell me who is the author of the 
hieroglyphic inscriptions upon it?” 

“The inscriptions on three of its sides were 
composed by Moses, the son of Amram, the He- 
brew. He would have furnished them all, but 
he happened to get into a quarrel with a cousin 
of mine, killed him, and fled to the desert.” 

To hear the man say this in such perfectly 
sober, serious earnest, was more than my gravity 
could stand, and an explosion of laughter, long 
and loud, was the consequence. I apologized, 
assoon as I could find breath; but Thoth, the 
son of Phthathes, paid no attention, apparently, 
either to the offence or the apology. 

I could not speak without laughing, but I 
hazarded one more question. 

“Pray tell me,” said I, “ how it is that you 
have managed to preserve yourself from the days 
of Moses down to the present time ?” 

“ By having myself carefully embalmed,” 
answered he, with solemn earnestness. 

That finished me, and I did nothing but giggle 
for the next half hour; while the Egyptian looked 
expressively his wonder at what I could possibly 
see to laugh at. 

This singular being may have heen insane— 
probably was, to some extent; but there was a 
“method in his madness” which many’ of the 
sane might well have envied. I saw a good deal 
of him after this—more, I believe, than any one 
else did—but still I knew little of him. He was 
a man of great learning ; but it was mostly of so 
recondite a character, that few were found to ap- 
preciate it. Ithink he must have been a native 








“T do.” 


“Yes, your highness. I will guarantee that it 





| ing. He appeared to have some curiosity about | 


America, and for that reason, I suppose, he kept 
—or rather tolerated—my company. 
Through Talleyrand’s influence, his plan for 


fectly successful. His name, however, was never 
mentioned in connection with the affair. A 


young and hitherto unknown engineer was the | 


ostensible operator, and the Egyptian allowed him 
to appropriate both the honor and the profit of the 
undertaking. 

That this man knew more of Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics and antiquities than any man living, is 
beyond a doubt. Our conversation was very 
often on this subject, and I was eager to learn al! 
I could from him. He always appeared to have 
plenty of money, and I heard him say, repeat- 
edly, that he who could read the mystic lore of 
Egypt need never want for gold. He seemed to 
value it no more than dross. 

These remarks were not without their influence 
upon my mind. The study of hieroglyphics be- 
came almost my sole pursuit, if I except numer- 
ous but unavailing efforts to “pump” Thoth, 
the son of Phthathes, on the subject of Egyptian 
gold and hidden treasures. 

One morning, in early spring, I called at the 
residence of the obelisk-raiser and found that he 
had left Paris, and gone—no one knew whither. 
The porter handed me a roll of paper (or rather 
papyrus), which was directed to me, and sealed. 
It contained a fac-simile of certain hieroglyphics 
inscribed upon the Obelisk of Luxor, with a key 
for reading them, and also directions for finding 
the original position of the obelisk in Egypt. 
Ihave the scroll still, and will show it to you. I 
had already a good deal of knowledge on the 
subject of hieroglyphics, but as the obelisk was 
now in an upright position, I had never attempted 
to decipher any of its characters except those 
near the base. Those of which I had nowa 
transcript were situated more than half way up 
the pillar, and were altogether new to me. 

Having sought the privacy of my own cham- 
ber, I applied the key to the hieroglyphics and 
read the following sentence : 

“ Dig under my pillow, half way between noon 
and sunset, on the afternoon of the longest day 
in the yeur, aud there will be revealed to thee 
more gold than would overlay my whole surface, 
from top to bottom.” 

Perhaps mine is an exceptional case; perhaps 
another in my place would have paid no atten- 
tion to this oracular announcement; perhaps 
mankind in general care less for gold than I 
think they do; and perhaps I have more than an 
average share of credulity and avarice; but, be 
that as it may, I am now under a promise to tell 
the whole truth, and tell it I will. 

My curiosity and cupidity were both aroused 
to the utmost, and there was besides a spice of 
romance about this thing which was very attrac- 
tive tome. I could not doubt the correctness of 
the reading of the hieroglyphics ; but, even if I 
had been sure of obtaining no pecuniary benefit, 
I would probably have followed up the affair, out 
of mere curiosity. I could never rest contented 
now till I had gotten ty the bottom of it—sup- 
posing it to have a bottom. 

The interpretation which I put upon the ora- 
cle of the obelisk was this: “Dig under the 
point which the shadow of the head of the 
column [in its original position, of course] 
reaches, in the middle of the afternoon, at the 
period of the summer solstice, and you will find 
gold in abundance.” 

I would have gone to Egypt immediately, but 
I was obliged to wait for the arrival of additional 
funds from America. Having secured the lodg- 
ment of a pretty large sum at an English bank- 
ing-house in Cairo, I left Paris in the month of 
May. I had sent for, to the United States, and 
landed at Alexandria, two of my negroes— 
stout, faithful fellows—whom I knew I could de- 
pend upon in any emergency. I chartered a 
boat at Cairo, started up the Nile, with oars and 
sail, and after an exceedingly interesting voyage 
of near five hundred miles, I reached the ruins of 
Thebes only two days before the summer sol- 
stice—that is, on the 19th of June. 

Icould rhapsodize for hours upon the stu- 
pendous magnificence of the ruins at El Karnak 
and El Uksur, or Luxor, as it is commonly 
called. If the Titans of old had constructed 
palaces for themselves, their ruins would un- 
doubtedly have been just such as these. 

I soon found that the chief difficulties I would 
have to contend with would arise from the in- 
habitants of the country, and the government 
officials, both of whom were jealous of strangers 
and exceedingly apprehensive of their carrying 
off treasures. 

There was an old fellow, half Italian and half 
Turk, who lived at El Uksur, and held some 
sort of local office under the government. To 
escape his lynx-eye, was impossible. I was 
therefore obliged to bribe him. I told him what 
I was about to do, and promised if he would se- 
cure me from interruption, and do what he could 
to assist me, I would give him £50; and if I 
found the treasure, I would make it £500 

With the aid of the dark nights, my negroes, 
and old Abdallah Meschi, I accomplished my 
purpose. Having ascertained the original posi- 
tion of the obelisk, and marked the spot which 
its head reached, on the 2lst of June we dug 
down, at night, to the distance of four or five 
feet, in the desert sand ; and you can judge of my 
exultation when we came to a wooden box, cov- 
ered with a thick coat of bitumen, such as is 
used in the preparation of the mummies. But 
there is many a slip, alas, between the cup and 
the lip! When I seized the box, with trembling 
eagerness, I found that it was not heavy. I 
broke it open, and found nothing in the inside but 
a bit of sheet copper, covered with hieroglyphics, 
similar to those on the obelisk. 

Having carefully attended to the filling up of 
the hole, I betook myself to my chamber, and 
examined the inscription. Having been hermet- 
ically sealed up, all these thousands of years, the 
copper was hardly tarnished, and the figures 
were perfectly distinct. 

I spent the rest of the night in examining 
them, and by morning I had made out this : 


“Go to Ophir, and you will find gold enough 








of Egypt; but of his real history, I know noth- 


raising the obelisk was adopted, and proved per- | 


Had I then been enticed hither, and mduced 
| to be at all this expense and trouble, merely to 
learn that there is gold in Ophir —merely to 
| know what everybody has known since the days 
of King Hiram and the Queen of Sheba? Is 
might be a matter of some interest to an antiqua- 
rian to discover that the ancient Egyptians were 
acquainted with Ophir; but it was gold 1 was 
looking for—not antiquities. “Imagine my 
pheelinx !” as the susceptible Yellowplush hath is. 
As Isat gnawing my nether lip with vexation, 
it suddenly occurred to me that Ophir here might 
have another meaning. I knew that there was a 
compartment of the Obelisk of Luxor which was 
called Ophir? Might not that be the Ophir al- 
luded to? In ten minutes’ reflection I had con- 
vinced myself that it was so, and had come to 
the determination to return to Paris for the pur- 
pose of examining that Ophir. 

One month later, { was in Paris. The great 
question was how to get at the hieroglyphic 
Ophir, which was so near the top of the obelisk, 
that I could hardly discern the figures in it with 
a telescope. It was no easy task to get a satisfac- 
tory view of the thing, certainly; but being an 
American, in a strange land, I should have been 
desperately mortified if I had allowed those old 
“slow coaches” of Pharaoh's to get the better 
of me; so, in Yankee phrase, I was ‘“ bound to 
goahead.” The first thing I did, was to bribe 
the policemen of the quarter. I told them I 
wished to study the hivroglyphics near the top of 
the pillar, and that I could not do it by daylight 
without making my operations very inconve- 
niently conspicuous. They promised not to see 
me. So one moonlight night, or rather morning, 
about half after one o'clock, I flew a small kite 
near the top of the obelisk, and let it down, on 
the opposite side, in such a way that the kite- 
string lodged on the summit. ‘To the end of the 
string, which I held in my hand, I then attached 
one end of a strong rope, about the length of the 
obelisk, to the other end of which was fastened a 
light and convenient, but very strong, rope- 
ladder, made of silk. Then going round to my 
kite, which lay on the ground, I hauled away at 
that end of the string, till I had, with much difti- 
culty, succeeded in pulling the whole of the thick 
rope over the top, thus raising one end of the 
rope-ladder to the summit, and leaving the other 
on the ground. 

I now had on one side the silken rope-ladder, 
and on the other the strong rope to which it was 
attached, reaching down to the ground. Now 
by fastening the lower end of that rope to a steut 
post, I had the ladder on the other side fixed 
securely in its place at the top. 

This tedious and troublesome job having been 
accomplished, I provided myself with a dark- 
lantern, a small portfolio, paper, pencil, ete., and 
thus equipped, I stationed the negroes at the 
bottom to hold the ladder, and then mounted it. 
I was an active fellow in those days, and I found 
no difficulty in making the ascension ; and having 
arrived at the level of the compartment called 
Ophir, I hastily copied the hieroglyphics included 
within it. 

Names of some kind are attached to all the 
various compartments of this obelisk. Ophir 
was one of the smallest, and the highest but one. 
The job was soon accomplished. I then de- 
scended, unshipped my apparatus, and went 
home. Before going to bed, I had deciphered 
the hieroglyphics, which were few in number. 
The ing was in substance as follows : 





“ Dig still one cubit deeper under my pillow,and 
thy perseverance shall intullibly be rewarded.” 
So, then, the treasure was probably lying at 
the bottom of the hole in which I had already 
been digging, and where I should have found it 
if I had only gone deep enough. This thing of 
being bandied about “from post to pillar”’— 
from Europe to Africa—was not agreeable, cer- 
tainly; but no thought of “giving it up so” 
ever occurred to me. I was determined to see 
the end of it. With all possible expedition, I 
returned to Egypt, with my two boys, re-opened 
the hole, dug it deeper, and drew out in triumph 
another box, more than twice as large as the 
other one, and more than fifty times as heavy. It 
was as much as four of us could do to lift it out. 
This box, like the first, was made of wood, and 
covered with many alternate layers of bitumen 
and linen, being swathed up very much like a 
mummy, and made perfectly air-tight. Wemade 
a hole in the top of it, and one of the negroes 
holding the lantern, I looked in. I must confess 
that I have seen few sights, in all my eyes’ ex- 
perience, which appeared to me more dazzlingly 
magnificent than that of the bright yellow ingots 
with which the box was filled almost to the brim. 
It was not coin, nor bars exactly, but pieces of 
various sizes and shapes, with stamps upon them, 
in Exchorial characters, marking no doubt their 
weight and value. 

Before daybreak, the box was safely and se- 
cretly stowed away on board my boat; and hav- 
ing joyfully counted out to Abdallah Meschi five 
hundred golden sovereigns, and promised to send 
him five hundred more, I left Thebes forever. 

I did not return to Paris with my treasure, but 
took it to Liverpool, to be there re-shipped, ina 
steamer, for the United States Mint in Phila- 
delphia. As it was only brought to England 
for transhipment, I was not obliged to pass it 
through the custom-house. I opened the box, 
however, and took out half a dozen of the smaller 
pieces, intending to ascertain their exact value, 
and thus make a general estimate of what the 
whole was worth. I had already had the box 
and its contents weighed. 

I stepped into a jeweller’s shop, in Dale Street, 
threw one of the pieces on the counter, with the 
air of a millionaire, and asked what it was 
worth. The man stared at the thing, then stared 
at me, then looked down at the ingot again, and 
finally said—“ It is worth about two pence.” 
“About what ?” faltered I, hardly able to speak. 
“About two pence—for old brass.” 

Strange as it may scem, the idea of the treasure 
turning out to be anything but gold, had never 
ouce entered into my imagination. That if I 
found anything at all, I should find gold, was 
what I had never once dreamed of doubting. 





to overlay the pillar from top to bottom.” 


The pieces looked like gold, were un Joubtedly of 
great antiquity, and had evidently been used, or 
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intended to be used, as 8 circalating mediam 


Who could have imagined that those pre Abra 
hamitic old scraps would ever have contained i 
such an atrocious hoax, such a malicious pitfall! | 
And to think, too, of my being the very unlucky | 
poor devil to fall into it, after all these thousands | 
of years! Once more, I say, “ imagine my |. 
pheelinx,” if you can, as I left the shop, and | a 
crawled homeward, with the alacrity of @ super | 
nnuated snail. Ly 
: I never questioned the jeweller's age 
but gave up at once, without @ struggle. 1 ne | 
have some of the pioces assayed, it te true; - | 
it was not because 1 hoped or doubted. They | 
were all alike—a peculiar alloy - copper and | 
in ; sxactly brass, but mach like it. : 
- Bas ag. Se - box to London, and tried to | 
sell the things as Egyptian curiosities ; but they |. 
were so fresh looking, that everybody took them 
cod me for another. Delightful— 
wasn't vot to sell them for © ane 
“ ery poor old ustse, t0O— « 
about ts to pay the nine hundred and 
-ninth part of my expenses. 
epee y hoaxed, for [have no doubt | 
that that mulatto-faced scoundrel, Thoth, the soa 
of Phthathes, the obelisk-raiser, contrived to ~ 
me into the ecrape in order to revenge himect 
upon me for having #0 persistently a - 
him. Not that he had anything to do wit = 
burying of the box. It really was as old Net 
pyramids—I have not a doubt of it. ve 
never seen the mummified rascal since. He has 
done well to keep himself out of my reach ; for 
if 1 had met him, he would undoubtedly have | 
“ passed an uncomfortable quarter of an hour, 
as the French say. I wouldn’t like to flog an | 
old man, in a general way ; but any one over 4 | 
thousand years old, ought to be ruled out by - 
special act of limitation. Don’t you think sot | 
You will not find it difficult to believe, per- 
haps, that I have never before opened my lips 
on the subject, from that day to this. It was : 
bitter pill to take ; but, on the whole, 1 gota 
has proved to be a salutary one. At all eo . 
whatever other follies I may hereafter be gui " 
of, Lam very sure that no one will ever ar d 
my doubting the truth of the proverb— 
not all gold that glitters.” 
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A CEYLON JUGGLER. 


ie was one of the idle seasons of the year 
whinge labor is suspended while waitin, 
of the P ere re in, 
phen set rice, the Kandyans were ae ge 
about their villages, or gathered in groups by th 
roadside, engaged in listless and sedentary — 
ments. In one place, @ crowd was collec A 
watch the feats of a juggler, who, to our = 
prise, commenced his performance by jumping \ 
un to a pole, and placing his feet upon # cross “ 
six feet from the ground. On this he —_ 
along by prodigious leaps, and returning », 
audience, steadied himself on his perch, an: . 
opened his exhibition. This consisted of end , 
etforts of legerdemain : catching pebbles from ; 
confederate. below, which, upon opening | 
* closed hand, flew away as birds ; breaking “~ e. 
shell, and allowing # sinall serpent to escape + 
it; and keeping a series of brass bails 4 mo’ 
by striking them with his elbows, as Bol 
hands. Balancing on his nose asmall " 
an inverted cup at top, from which twelve 
rated bulls were suspended by silken corde, 
placed twelve ivory rods in his mouth, * 
guided them by his lips and tongue as to in: 
the end of each in a corresponding aperture 
the ball, till the whole twelve were sustal 
the rods, and the central —— = > 
This and endless other tricks he a 3 
ancing himself all the while on the single | 
on which he stood. He took a ball of ag 
six or seven inches in diameter, and = 
fourteen pounds weight, and, standing - 
arms extended in line, he rolled it from t he * 
of one hand across his shoulders to the - 
the other, backward and forward — Y, 
parently less by raising his aes ey 
orous cffort of the muscles | ¥ at 
seizing it in both hands, he flang ; t . ~ 
twenty feet high, and, watching it in - — 
till within a few inches of his skull, - en 
ward his head, and caught the ball ac — 
tween his shoulders; then, bound! cons 
road, still mounted on his pole, he « a A 
formance amid the smiles of the audie 
From Sir J. Emerson Tennent's Ceylon 
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anca is a great banker at Madris 
8 hg was recently invited to - » 
dinner by the journalists of that city, . 
been one of them himself in his a 
He there made the following speech : oo 
men,” said he, “ about twenty-five y' = 
this ‘time the old and threadbare — 
amanca, then & student in the a 
Grenada, might be among the ee 4 
worn-out cassocks of his comrades. p - 
education was completed, 1 proceeded *. Ma 
as llero (journalist) of the Adeisador 
ucno, ‘Then the love of gold touk possess 
m. soul, and it was in Madrid that I oe 
object of my adoration , but not without 
of my javenile illusion. Believe - Lee 
the gentleman who can satisfy all . sp 
no enjoyment. Keep the way eon 
on, 1 advise you. Roth» hild’s it 
vense on the day of his death. Smmeres ‘ 
be earned, but not bought. Here - 4 
the busts of men who have gloriously - 
arts; their busts I have met with om 
whule of Europe, but nowhere have i 
statue erected to the memory of « man ; 
devoted his life to making monty. —. 
speak to you with my feelings © = 
years, for in your company 1 _— ores 
um « banker, and only thought « “y y : 
days of gey humor.” —Slanchester (saard: 
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FUN AT HOME. 


"tbe afraid of little fan at hom 
— ' Don’t shut ap your house, — 
should fade your carpets ; = a 
a hearty laugh ould shake do ~ 
usty old cobw, @ there: If you ; « 
caer sons, let oem think thet re - 
vcial enjoyment must be left on the t 
witheot when they come home at nig nt 
once & home is regarded as rig A 6 _ 
drink and sleep in, the work is —s : 
in gambling houses and reckless . . 
Young people must have fon en 7 
somewhere ; if they do not find i at » 
hearthstunes, it = be cought other, 
less profitable, pisces 
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understand. Don't re 
f vour children ; half 
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a annoyance during the day, and the . 
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Soo ensues influence of a bright lide ¢ 
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then been enticed hither, and mdacea 
ll this expense and trouble, merely to 
» there is gold in Ophir t—merely to 
t everybody has known since the days 
firam and the Queen of Sheba? It 
‘ matter of some interest to an antiqua- 
cover that the ancient Egyptians were 
| with Ophir ; but it was gold I was 
‘or—not antiquities. “Imagine my 
as the susceptible Yellowplush hath is, 
gnawing my nether lip with vexation, 
y occurred to me that Ophir here might 
‘er meaning. I knew that there was a 
ont of the Obelisk of Luxor which was 
‘ir? Might not that be the Ophir al- 
In ten minutes’ reflection I had con- 
self that it was so, and had come to 
vination to return to Paris for the pur- 
‘amining that Ophir. 
nth later, I was in Paris. The great 
was how to get at the hieroglyphic 
ich was so near the top of the obelisk, 
d hardly discern the figures in it with 
Tt was no easy task to get a satisfac. 
of the thing, certainly; but being an 
im a strange land, I should have been 
'y mortified if I had allowed those old 
ches ” of Pharaoh’s to get the better 
, in Yankee phrase, I was “bound to 
The first thing I did, was to bribe 
men of the quarter. I told them I 
study the hieroglyphics near the top of 
and that I could not do it by daylight 
raking my operations very inconve- 
ispicuous. They promised not to see 
one moonlight night, or rather morning 
after one o’clock, I flew a small kite 
»p of the obelisk, and let it down, on 
‘e side, in such a way that the kite- 
ced on the summit. ‘To the end of the 
ich T held in my hand, I then attached 
& strong rope, about the length of the 
the other end of which was fastened a 
convenient, but very strong, rope- 
ide of silk. Then going round to my 
i lay on the ground, I hauled away at 
f the string, till I had, with much diffi- 
eeded in pulling the whole of the thick 
the top, thus raising one end of the 
r to the summit, and leaving the other 
und. 
ad on one side the silken rope-ladder, 
other the strong rope to which it was 
reaching down to the ground. Now 
ig the lower end of that rope to a steut 
{ the ladder on the other side fixed 
\ its place at the top. 
tous and troublesome job having been 
‘ed, I provided myself with a dark- 
small portfolio, paper, pencil, ete., and 
ped, I stationed the negroes at the 
hold the ladder, and then mounted it, 
ctive fellow in those days, and I found 
y in making the ascension ; and having 
the level of the compartment called 
istily copied the hieroglyphics included 


of some kind are attached to all the 
‘mpartments of this obelisk. Ophir 
the smallest, and the highest but one. 
— _500n accomplished. I then de- 

ipped my app » and went 
fore going to bed, I had deciphered 
Phics, which were few in number, 
'g was in substance as follows : 
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» More than twice as large as the 
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intended to be used, as a circulating medium. 

Who could have imagined that those pre-Abra- 

hamitic old scraps would ever have contained 

such an atrocious hoax, such a malicious pit-fall ! 

And to think, too, of my being the very unlucky 
poor devil to fall into it, after all these thousands 
of years! Once more, I say, ‘imagine my 
pheelinx,” if you can, as I left the shop, and 
crawled homeward, with the alacrity of a super- 
annuated snail. 

I never questioned the jeweller’s statement, 
but gave up at once, without a struggle. I did 
have some of the pieces assayed, it is true; but 
it was not because I hoped or doubted. They 
were all alike—a peculiar alloy of copper and 
tin; not exactly brass, but much like it. 

I took the cursed box to London, and tried to 
sell the things as Egyptian curiosities ; but they 
were so fresh-looking, that everybody took them 
for a cheat--and me for another. Delightful— 
wasn’t it’ | had to sell them for >!" ‘ rass— 
aod vere poor old urass, too— 1 \seue just 
about eu...°. to pay the mme hundred and 
ninety-ninth part of my expenses. 

I had been doubly hoaxed, for Ihave no doubt 
that that mulatto-faced scoundrel, Thoth, the son 
of Phthathes, the obelisk-raiser, contrived to get 
me into the scrape in order to revenge himself 
upon me for having so persistently laughed at 
him. Not that he had anything to do with the 
burying of the box. It really was as old as the 
pyramids—I have not a doubt of it. I have 
never seen the mummified rascal since. He has 
done well to keep himself out of my reach ; for 
if I had met him, he would undoubtedly have 
“passed an uncomfortable quarter of an hour,” 
as the French say. I wouldn’t like to flog an 
old man, in a general way ; but any one over a 
thousand years old, ought to be ruled out by a 
special act of limitation. Don’t you think so? 

You will not find it difficult to believe, per- 
haps, that I have never before opened my lips 
on the subject, from that day to this. It was a 
bitter pill to take; but, on the whole, I believe it , 
has proved to be a salutary one. At all events, 
whatever other follies I may hereafter be guilty 
of, [am very sure that no one will ever hear of 
my doubting the truth of the proverb—“It is 
not all gold that glitters.” 





A CEYLON JUGGLER. 


As this was one of the idle seasons of the year, 
during which labor is suspended while waiting 
for the rains of the monsoon, ere re-commencing 
the sowing of rice, the Kandyans were lounging 
about their villages, or gathered in groups by the 
roadside, engaged in listless and sedentary amuse- 
ments. In one place, a crowd was collected to 
watch the feats of a juggler, who, to our sur- 
prise, commenced his performance by jumping up 
on to a pole, and placing his feetupon across bar 
six feet from the ground. On this he coursed 
along by prodigious leaps, and returning to the 
audience, steadied himself on his perch, and then 
opened his exhibition. This consisted of endless 
ettorts of legerdemain : catching pebbles from his 
, confederate below, which, upon opening his 
closed hand, flew away as birds ; breaking an egg 
shell, and allowing a small serpent to escape from 
it; and keeping a series of brass bails in motion 
by striking them with his elbows, as well as his 
hands. Balancing on his nose asmall stick with 
an inverted cup at top, from which twelve perfo- 
rated bulls were suspended by silken cords, he 
placed twelve ivory rods m his mouth, and so 
guided them by his lips and tongue as to insert 
the end of each in a corresponding aperture in 
the ball, till the whole twelve were sustained by 
the rods, and the central support taken away. 
This and endless other tricks he performed, bal- 
ancing himself all the while on the single pole 
on which he stood. He took a ball of granite, 
six or seven inches in diameter, and probably 
fourteen pounds weight, and, standing with his 
arms extended in line, he rolled it from the wrist 
of one hand across his shoulders to the wrist of 
the other, backward and forward repeatedly, ap- 
parently less by raising his arms than by a vig- 

orous effort of the muscles of his a % 

seizing it in both hands, he flung it repeatedly 
twenty feet high, and, watching it in its descent 
till within a few inches of his skull, he bent for- 
ward his head, and caught the ball each time be- 
tween his should then, b ling along the 
road, still mounted on his pole, he closed his per- 
formance amid the smiles of the audience — 
From Sir J. Emerson Tennent’s Ceylon. 
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YOUTH NEVER COMES BACK. 


M. Salamanca is a great banker at Madrid, in 
Spain. He was recently invited to a modest 
dinner by the journalists of that city, he having 
been one of them himself in his younger days. 
He there made the following speech: ‘ Gentle- 
men,” said he, “about twenty-five years from 
this time the old and threadbare cassock of Sal- 
amanca, then a student in the University of 
Grenada, might be among the oldest and most 
worn-out cassocks of his comrades. When my 

ducation was completed, I p ded to Malaga, 
as gacelillero (journalist) of the Advisador.Mala- 

ueno. ‘Then the love of gold took possession of 
my soul, and it was in Madrid that I found the 
object of my adoration ; but not without the loss 
of my juvenile illusion. Believe me, gentlemen, 
the gentleman who can satisfy all his wishes, has 
no enjoyment. Keep the way you have entered 
on, I advise you. Rothschild’s celebrity will 
cease on the day of his death. Immortality can 
be earned, but not bought. Here are before you 
the busts of men who have gloriously cultivated 
arts; their busts 1 have met with throughout the 
whole of Europe, but nowhere have 1 found a 
statue erected to the memory of a man who has 
devoted his life to making money. To-day I 
speak to you with my feelings of twenty-two 
years, for in your company I have forgotten I 
um a banker, and only thought of my youth and 
days of gay humor.”—Jfanchester Guardian. 








FUN AT HOME. 


Don’t be afraid of a little fan at home, good 
ple! Don’t shut up your house, lest the san 
should fade your carpets ; and your hearts, lest 
a hearty laugh should shake down some of the 
musty old cobwebs there! If you want to ruin 
your sons, let them think that all mirth and 
social enjoyment must be left on the threshold 
without, when they come home at night.« When 
once a home is regarded as only a place to eat, 
drink and sleep in, the work is begun that ends 
in gambling-houses and reckless degradation. 
Young people must have fun and relaxation 
somewhere ; if they do not find it at their own 
hearthstones, it will be sought in other, and per- 
haps less profitable, places. Therefore, let the 
fire burn brightly at night, and make the home- 
nest delightful with all those little arts that pa- 
rents so pertectly understand. Don’t repress the 
buoyant spirits of your children ; half an hour 
of merriment round the lamp and firelight of 










home blots out the remembrance of many a care 
and annoyance during the day, and the best safe- 
guard they can take with them into the world is 
the unseen influence of a bright little domestic 


I should have some new shoes for Christmas, 
didn’t you?” 

“Yes, darling, I hop~ to be able to buy you | said Clara, “for I haven’t ordered these things.” 
sors to-night. The lady I have been working 
for vs me five dollars, now, and if sie pays 
me, you shall have the shoes. But you mustn’t 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


BY MRS. 8. E. DAWES. 





“T am going to carry this work home, now, 
Nelly, and I think as the fire is almost out, you 
had better not sit up until I get home.” 

“Thad rather go to bed, sister, it seems so 
lonesome here when you are away. Besides, if 
I do not go to sleep I can lay in bed and think | », 
of what Santa Claus will bring me to-night. 0, 
how I wish he would bring mea doll. A real 


not a rag baby that I’ve always had. I didn’t 
mean to complain of my rag doll, sister dear, for 
I know you sat up nights to make it for me, 
but it has got old now, and I should like a real 
doll so much. And then my new shoes, you said 


think too much about what Santa Claus will 


I must go now, dear, be a good girl, and perhaps 
I may be at home before you go to sleep.” 
Tying on the well-worn bonnet, and pinning 
around her graceful form her only shawl, and 
that too thin for the chill winds of December, 
Clara Wentworth took her bundle of work, and 
wended her way to one of the most fashionable 
mansions in her native city. She was a poor 
sewing-girl now, herself and her little sister Nelly 
only six years old, depending entirely on what 
she could earn by her needle for support. It was 
not always thus ; before the death of her parents 
three years before, she had known the comfort of 
a pleasant home. Her father’s salary sufficed for 
their daily wants, and there was at the year’s end, 
a small surplus, which was prudently put by for 
arainy day. But the fatal disease consumption 
attacked him, in one of its slow lingering forms, 
and this carefully hoarded sum barely lasted, 
until the loved one who had earned it was be- 
yond the reach of earthly care and suffering. 
The mother, worn out with care and suffering, 
soon followed him, leaving Clara, then only six- 
teen, and her little sister Nelly alone in the world. 
Clara had before the death of her parents, as 
their means became reduced, obtained sewing, 
for which, although she received small pay, she 
felt grateful, and procured for the family many 
comforts, of which otherwise they would have 
been deprived. Selling off all her furniture, 
except enough to furnish one room, Clara toiled 
on, but with all her exertions, hunger and cold was 
sometimes the portion of the poor orphans. She 
stepped briskly along the pavement, for it was a 
bitter cold evening, only pausing now and then, 
to give a hasty glance at the brilliantly illumi- 
nated windows where toys of every description 
were temptingly arrayed. : 
“Tf I only get my pay,” she murmured, “ dar- 
ling Nelly shall have a.doll.” cae 
Ascending the steps ef an elegant mansion, 
she inquired for Miss Eveline Hartland, and was 
shown by the servant into the drawing-room. 
“T have finished your work, and I thought I 
would bring it home,” said Clara, as a tall, 
queenly-looking girl, radiantly beautiful, swept 
into the room. 
“ You needn’t have troubled yourself to bring 
it home this evening. I believe I told you I 
would send for it the last of the week.” 
“ Yes, I know it, but as I am very much in 
need of the money, I thought if you could pay 
me this evening, it would be a great accom- 
modation.” 
“TI believe, Clara Wentworth, since you have 
worked for me,” said the proud Evelyn, with a 
curl of the lip, “‘ you have always received your 
pay, and I would have you to know, that I am 
not in the habit of being asked for their wages 
by those whom I employ.” 
“I beg your pardon, but stern necessity has 
compelled me to ask you, Miss Hartland. I 
have a little sister to take care of besides myself, 
and I have depended on what I should receive 
from you to-night, to get us afew comforts to 
last over Christmas.” 
“ Well, I cannot pay you to-night, I haven’t 
my purse with me, and it is too much trouble to 
go up stairs for it. I told you to have the work 
done the last of the week, and it is not my fault, 
that you have finished it before. I will send the 
servant round with it in a few days. I believe 
itis 13 B—— Street, isn’t it ?” 
“That is the number,” fultered Clara, her 
heart was too full to say more. Slowly and sad- 
ly she went to her home, and crouching over the 
few coals that were still burning she wept bitter, 
burning tears. 
“ Poor Nelly,” she sobbed, as looking up she 
saw a little stocking hanging by the side of the 
chimney, and its curly-headed owner sweetly 
sleeping, dreaming perhaps, of the visit of good 
Santa Claus. 
“T know not what to do,” she murmured. 
“T have scarcely anything in the house to eat, 
my coal and wood are nearly gone, and I have 
but a quarter of a dollar in the world. O, it is 
a fearful thing to be so poor. If Miss Hartland 
would have only taken the trouble to go up stairs 
for her purse, she might have paid me, and O, 
how much sorrow she would have saved me.” 
Just before Clara rung the bell at Miss Hart- 
land’s, Mr. Alfred Vernon had also called, and 
was shown into the drawing-room. The room 
happened to be rather dimly lighted, and seating 
himself near the window, the heavy curtains 
nearly concealed him. Miss Hartland misunder- 
stood the servant, and supposed Clara was the 
only caller, so that Mr. Vernon heard their whole 
conversation. He had met Evelyn several times 
in company, and was fascinated by her beauty. 
He had called upon her at her home several 
times, and the sweetness of her manner, added to 
the dignity of her every movement, charmed him 
still more, and he was beginning to cherish to- 
wards her a deeper sentiment than admiration. 
This evening he had called for the purpose of 
asking her to cherish for him tenderer sentiments 


saw her look down with so much contempt, on 
the poor sewing-girl, who with her sweet, sad | glad when she said yes.” 
face, and tear-dimmed eye, was pleading for her 
honest earnings, and which she refused her be- 

ause it would cause her a little trouble, his 
whole soul revolted at the idea of loving one so 
utterly heartless, so devoid of common womanly 
sympathy. As she left the room after dismissing | h 
Clara, he judged she was not aware of his pres- | d 
ence, and stopping only to write the name and | have looked upon the scene, his own joy would 
residence of Clara in his note-book, he stole 


sorrow, until the last spark of fire had died out, 
doll with eyes and hair, and pretty red cheeks, | and she was just thinking of retiring as the best 
means of keeping warm, when she was startled 
by a knock at the door. 


worth,” said asmiling, good-natured man, as she 
opened the door, at the same time thrusting a 


note into her hand. 


miss, for I carry groceries and provisions for the 
store on the corner here, and as I returned from 
carrying some things into another street, I found 
bring you, for fear you might be disappointed. | «his order waiting for me.” 


ures. There were two bags of flour, tea, coffee, 
rice, sugar, rai 
of preserves, a fine, ‘at turkey, and a basket 
filled with potatoes and other vegetables. What 
could it mean, and where did they all come from ? 
Just then she thought of her note, and with eager 
fingers she broke the seal. Enclesed was an 
order for two tons of coal, and half a cord of 
wood, and twenty dollarsin money. A few lines 
accompanied them in a handwriting which she 
never saw before, begging Miss Wentworth to 
receive the money and accompanying articles as 
a Christmas present from a friend. 


they were those of joy; and with grateful heart, 


oiselessly out of the door. 
Clara had sat by the fire, brooding over her 


“ Here are some things for Miss Clara Went- 


“JT think there must be some mistake, sir,” | j 


“Then some one must have done it for you, 


With beating heart, Clara surveyed her treas- 


isins, a small box of butter, a jar 


The blue eyes were again filled with tears, but 


she knelt by the bedside of her sleeping sister, 
and poured forth her thanks to Him who had 
thus providentially sent her relief. She could 
hardly resist the impulse to wake Nelly, and tell 
her of her great joy, but she was sleeping so 
sweetly, she only kissed her, as she bent over her 
and turned away. Glancing at the clock she 
saw it was still early, and putting on her things 
she went out to buy the much coveted doll and 
shoes for Nelly. Having purchased these, she 
was returning home, and passing a dry goods 
store, a heavy, warm shawl hanging in the win- 
dow attracted her attention. If I could only get 
that, she thought, as she stood shivering in her 
faded thin shawl. Obeying a sudden impulse, 
she entered the store, and inquired the price of 
the article. 
“ Seven dollars,” said the clerk—“ would you 
like to look at it?” 
“No, I thank you, sir, it is rather more than I 
can affurd to give.” 
A gentleman who was talking with the pro- 
prietor of the establishgy iood Clare. as she 
came in; and as he heard fier reply to the clerk, 
he whispered a few words to the employer, who 
called the clerk to him and gave him some direc- 
tions ina low tone. All this was unnoticed by 
Clara, who was about leaving the store. 
“If you will stop a moment,” said the clerk, 
upon returning, “‘I think we can make a bar- 
gain. As it is the last shawl we have of the kind, 
you may have-it at the low price of three 
dollars.” 
“Then I will take it,” said Clara, her eyes 
brightening, and a look of joy breaking like sun- 
shine over her face. The expression was no- 
ticed by the gentleman before mentioned, and a 
ray of that same sunshine brightened his own 
face, and gladdened his heart. 
Folding her new treasure about her form, 
Clara almost flew home, and there was not a 
happier, more grateful heart than hers, ever beat 
in human bosom, as she laid her young head on 
the pillow, that glorious Christmas eve. 
The next morning as soon as it was light, 
little Nelly was awake, and glancing at her well- 
filled stocking, with a beaatiful doll, seated on 
one sideas if guarding it, and a pair of new shoes 
hanging by the other side, she screamed so loud 
with delight as to awake her sleeping sister. 
“O, Clara, Clara ! do just look and see, San- 
ta Claus did really come, only see what he has 
brought me. What a beautiful doll, and a real 
one, too, just see her blue eyes, just like yours, 
Clara, and her pretty red cheeks, and her hair 
curls, too. And let me see, here is a great red 
apple, and a paper of candy, some nuts too, only 
think! and here’s an orange; O, Clara, what a 
good Santa Claus he must be.” 
“Tam glad you are so happy, Nelly, darling, 
but I’m afraid Santa Claus wouldn’t have come 
with so many treasures, if sister Clara hadn’t 
received a present herself.” 
“ What do you mean, Clara?” 
“Do you see that nice warm shawl on the 
chair, and those bundles on the table ?” 
“Yes, Clara—did you get your money, 80 you 
could buy all those? O, I am so glad.” 
“‘ No, dear, Miss Hartland did not pay me, but 
some kind friend, 1 know not who, sent me 
money, and all these things besides. I did not 
know I had a friend in the wide world, who 
would have done so much for us.” 
“ Didn’t you tell me the other ‘day, sister, that 
God was the friend of the fatherless ? I guess it 
was God who sent these things to us.” 
“Perhaps he put it into the heart of some 
kind friend to aid us, Nelly, and we will be very 
thankful to bim this bright Christmas day.” 
Very busy was Clara all the morning, pre- 
paring their sumptuous dinner; and all the 
time that Nelly could spare from tending her doll, 
she was hovering about her sister, watching with 
eager interest the process of cooking. 
“ Clara, I wish Mrs. Miller up stairs could 
have some of our nice dinner; poor woman, she 
doesn’t have half as good things to eat as we do.” 
“T was just thinking about her myself, Nelly, 
and you may go up and ask her to come down 
and dine with us.” 
Nelly flew up stairs, and soon returned with a 
beaming face. 


tease her a long time, and then she looked so 


Clara felt quite proud of it, as it smoked upon 
the table. 
stitched away early and late, sat at the feast, to 
which she had been so kindly invited, witha 


have been his reward. 


going out to solicit work of some of her old cus- 
tomers, a lady and gentleman called at the door, 
and inquired for her by name. 


heard that you take in sewing of different kinds 
to do, and as I have quite an amount of miscel- 
laneous work I wish to get done, I thought I 
would apply to you. 


me, and as he is sometimes, a valuable auxiliary 
accompany me this morning.” 


speak of, as I am at present out of employment. 
I am not so rapid with my needle as some, but 
I promise you that the sewing shall be well 
done.” 


and if you like, I will leave the articles here 
now, and you will find the directions accompany- 
ing them. The dress I shall want next week, 
and I will send for it.” 


and will call and get it for my sister,” said the 
gentleman, bestowing a respectful look of admi- 
ration on Clara, who felt her cheek crimsoning 


The dinner was cooked to perfection, and 


Mrs. Miller, the poor shirt-maker, who 


appier heart than she had known for many a 
jay—and could the author of all this comfort 


The next morning as Clara was thinking of 


“Miss Wentworth,” said the lady, “I have 


This is my brother with 
in my shopping expeditions, I persuaded him to 


“I should be most happy to do the sewing you 


“T have no fear about your ability to suit me, 


“J shall be in this vicinity next week again, 


beneath his gaze. The lady left her card as she 
passed out, and Clara read upon its enamelled 
surface the name of Isabella Vernon. 
“T wonder how in the world they found me 
out?” «neried the fair seamstress, as with a 
glad li, .. in her eyes she set about her welcome 
task. She finished the dress, and folding it neatly 
up, she awaited with a nervousness she could 
not account for, the appearance of the noble- 
looking gentleman, who had figured more than 
once in her d-eams, since she first saw him. He 
came early oue evening, and somehow the bell 
rang nine o'clock before he recollected the errand 
which had brought him there. From that even- 
ing, Miss Vernon had no trouble whatever, in 
getting any little commission done relating to her 
sewing, for her brother was ever ready to serve 
her. 
The months flew on, and the event for which 
Clara had been preparing took place, and the 
marriage of Miss Vernon was duly celebrated, 
causing quite a sensation in the elevated circle in 
which she moved. As she removed to a distant 
city, Clara lost her best customer, and as winter 
was again approaching, she hardly dared to hope 
for the renewal of the good fortune that had 
made the months pass so happy. 
She was thinking one morning somewhat sadly 
upon her future prospects, when a note was left 
for her at the door. With trembling hand sho 
broke the seal, for she had seen the handwriting 
before, and read these words : 
“Dear Crara,—The house is lonely and deso- 
late since Isabella my pet sister has gone. 
can scarcely forgive the handsome fellow that 
bore her off so far away from me. There is only 
one being in all the world who can more than fill 
the void she has left. Need I say, Clara, that 
one is your own sweet self. Will you come, 
and fill my home with the music of your voice, 
and the light of your smile; and give me the 
privilege ere long of calling you by the sweet 
name of wife. Yours ever, ALFRED VERNON.” 
Clara sat like one in a dream, holding the 
precious missive in her hand, and reading it 
over and over again. Could it be possible, that 
the very wildest dream that she ever imagined, 
was areality? But there it was in plain black 
and white, clear and legible, and just to the point, 
there was no illusion about it. She was glad that 
Nelly was so busily engaged in a distant part of 
the room, in the motherly occupation of dress- 
ing her much-loved doll—for she wished no 
earthly eye, to look upon the joy that flooded her 
heart, and shone in every feature of her fair face. 
Mr. Vernon received an answer to his note 
that evening that caused him to leap from his 
chair with delight, and wend his way with rapid 
strides to the humble room in B—— Street, to 
make sure that his happiness was real. 
There was a brilliant wedding soon after, and 
the mansion of the Vernons, received a new 
mistress in the person of the gentle Clara, whose 
beauty and grace won all hearts in the elevated 
circle in which she moved. Now and then, she 
met one whose aristocratic notions would not 
permit them to associate with her as an equal, 
because once she had earned an honest living by 
her own hands. Among this number, was Miss 
Evelyn Hartland, who, mortified and chagrined 
that one whom she had hoped to win for herself, 
should have stooped to marry a sewing-girl, 
whom she had once employed, never deigned to 
notice her, but always swept by her whenever 
they met, with the air of a queen. But Clara 
cared nothing for this, for happy in the love of 
her noble husband, and cheered by the presence 
in her home, of the sunny-haired Nelly, she had 
nought else of earthly good to wish for. 
Christmas Eve is ever a season of joy and fes- 
tivity in their home, nor does Clara ever forget 
to fill the hearts of the poor at such a time, with 
as deep atide of joy as once flooded her own 
heart, one Christmas Eve in her early life. 





A FRANK ANSWER. 


Dr. Coggswell, and we trust he will not be offend- 
ed if we give it publicity. On his re-election to 
the Massachusetts Legislature from Bedford, in 
1853 (the Maine Law session), after acknow- 
ledgiog the honor conferred upon him, and allud- 
ing to a rumor that he was on both sides of the 
liquor question, he said, “ Ifany gentleman wishes 
to know how I shall vote when that matter comes 
up for action, I will give him a frank answer.” 
“ Well,’ exclaimed one, “ how shall you vote ‘” 
The doctor promptly replied, “ It is none of your 
business,” amidst the uproarous applause of the 
assembly. Another anecdote is told of him with 
a similar frank answer. “ Will youallow me to 
ask,” said an invalid lady, recently, to Dr. C., 
“what your Antiphiogistic Salt is made of?” 
“ Most certainly, madam,” said he, “for I am 


The following characteristic anecdote is told of 


qa bd , % 
Pousetoife’'s Department. 
[Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Potatoes Escalloped. 

Mash potatoes in the usual way; then butter some nice 
clean scallop-shells, patty-pans, or teacups, or saucers; 
put in your potatoes, make them smooth at the top, cross 
a knife over them, strew a few fine bread crumbs on 
them, sprinkle them with a paste brush with a few drops 
of melted butter, and set them in a Dutch oven. When 
nicely browned on the top, take thei carefully out of 
the shells, and brown on the other side. Cold potatoes 
may be warmed up this way. 
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To make Brilla Soup. 

Take a shin of beef, cut off all the meat In square pleces, 
then boil the bone three hours; strain it and take off the 
fat, then put the broth to boil with the pieces of ment, a 
few carrots and turnips cut small, a good sprig of thyme, 
some onions chopped, and a stick of celery cut in pieces; 
stir them all till the meat is tender. If not cooking 
brown, you must color it. 





Potatoes fried whole. 

When nearly boiled enough, put them into a stewpan 
with a bit of butter, or some clean beef drippings; shake 
them about often to prevent burning, till they are brown 
and crisp; drain them from the fat. It will be an im- 
provement, if they are floured and dipped into the yolk 
of an egg, and then rolled in finely sifted bread crumbs. 


German Puffs. 

A quarter of a pound of almonds beaten very fine in a 
mortar with rose-water, six eggs well beaten, leaving out 
two of the whites, two spoonsful of flour, two ounces of 
butter, a little nutmeg, and six ounces of sugar, all well 
mixed with a pint of cream, baked in buttered patty- 
pans, served up with wine sauce. 


Potato Scones. 

Mash boiled potatoes till they are quite smooth, adding 
a little salt; then knead out flour or barley-meal to 
the thickness required ; toast on a griddle, pricking them 
with a fork to prevent them blistering. When eaten with 
fresh or salt butter, they are equal to crumpets, even 
superior, and very nutritious. 


A plain Custard. 

Boil a pint of new milk, keeping a little back to mix 
with a tablespoonful of flour. Thicken the milk with the 
flour, let it cool a little, then add one egg well beaten. 
Sweeten to taste. Set it on the fire again, and stir until 
the egg turns, but do not let it boil. A little lemon or 
almond may be added. 





Apple Egg Pudding. 

Beat an egg well, then add a gill of water or milk, seven 
tablespoonsful of flour, and a saltspoonful of salt. Mix 
well together. Pare and cut in pieces three middle-rized 
apples ; stir them into the batter; boil in a cloth an hour; 
eat with melted butter, flavored with lemon. 





Johnny Cake. 

Take a quart of sour milk, a teaspoonful of salt, eifted 
meal to make a stiff batter, a teaspoonful of dissolved 
saleratus; butter @ pan, and bake nearly an hour. 





To clean Knife Handles. 
Bone or ivory handles of knives may be cleaned, when 
they have turned yellow, by rubbing them with fine emery. 








BRILLIANT NOVELETTES! 
We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
Mant stories, in bound form, richly illustrated with larg 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works waa written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law We will send 
single copies by mail, post paid, for twenty cents each, or 
siz copies, post paid, for one dollar 


CHILD OF THE BAY: or, Tue Saron's Pro- 
TEGE. This tale of life on the ocean, and phases of bug- 
lish and East Indian incident, is one of Cobb’s best sto- 
ries, and is told in a genial and very entertaiving man- 
ner. Written for us by....... SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 
THE BLACK AVENGER. This is a story of the 
Buccaneers of the Spanish Main, during the eventful 
period of their sway in the West Indies. Written ex- 
pressly for us by......seeeeeeeeeee NED BUNTLINE. 
THE ARMORER OF TYRE: or, Tur Onacts anp its 
Priest. This romance of ancient Tyre is one of the 
most popular of Cobb's stories, and paints a very glow- 
ing picture of life in that luxurious city. 

Written expressly for us..... SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 
THE UNKNOWN MASK: or, Tue Be.te or Maprip. 
‘The scene of this story is laid in the gay capital of Spain, 
and delineates to the life scenes of love and adventure 
ofa thrilling nature By...LLEUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE DANCING STAR: or, Tue Smuvucorer or THE 
CHESAPEAKE. This is # story of the Coast and the Sea, 
written in ourauthor’s happiest vein, and portrays char- 
acter with great tact and life. By J. H. INGRAHAM. 
THE FOUNDLING: or, Hermionz or St. Antoine. 

‘This Romance of the Continent depicts ina lucid and 

nervous manner scenes and events of a thrilling char- 

acter in the cities of Paris and Venice during the mid- 

die of the last century. By..... Mays. F.C. HUNTER. 
THE GIPSEY BRIGAND: or, Tue Cump or rae 

Siuzeka. A tale portraying the life of the wandering 

zincali, in the heart of Sunny Spain, written in our 

author’s best vein, and maintaining ite interest to the 
end. Written for us by........ Dr. J. H. KOBLNSON. 
THE BEL ISABEL: or, Tus Conspinators or Cupa. 

A Story of the Green Land and the Blue Sea. Rich in 

adventure and in Cuban lite, of a revolutio: charac- 

ter. Written for us by..F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 

E VENETIAN BUCCANEER: or, Tae Puoruet 

or THe BOHMER WaLp. A Tale of the ‘Time of Joseph 

1l., of Germany The scenes of this story are lai 

mainly in Venice and in the mountain forest on the 

boundary of Bohemia, and depict incidents of thrilling 
nerve and interest. By...... SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 
FITZ-HERN: or, Tae Rover or rue Inisa Seas. A 

Taie of Galway Bay. This is a story of the early his 

of Ireland, and narrates events of deep interest to ever: 

lover of Erin. By .,....¥. CLINTON BAKRINGTON. 
THE ROYAL GREENS: or, Tur Scour or tue Sus- 

QUEHANNA. A Tale of tragic interest in the Vulley of 

Wyoming, during the days of our revolutionary strug- 

gle. By.....scceee Porererrrre De. J. H ROBINSON. 

HANTOM OF THE SEA: or, Tuz Kep Cross 

AND THE Crescent. A story of Boston Bay and the 

Mediterranean. A nautical romance of vivid interest and 

great ingenuity of plot. By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 
THE MAID OF THE RANCBE: or, Tux Krovta- 

TORS AND MoperaTors. A tale of life on the Texan Her- 

der, in ite early history By.,..Da.J. U. ROBINSON. 
THE TURKISH SLAVE: or, Taz Dums Dwanr or 

Constantinople. This isa story of the Kastern world, 

narrating graphically scenes and events in the Orient 

with lifelike fidelity and illustrating peculiarities of the 
urk! ter. By.... LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
oc TYR: or, Tas Honter Spr oF 

Virginia. This is another favorite Revolutionary Story 

of Sea and Shore, for which the writer is so pepulsr. 

BY. .ccrvcccccccccccceccssecs SYLVANUS COBB, Ja. 

WITCH OF THE WAVE: or, Tux Roven’s Car- 
tive. This isa true sea story, written by a true sea- 

man. It is as captivating a nautical story as Cooper's 

famous Ked Rover. By..Cart. HENRY P. CHEEVER 
PAUL LAROON: or, Te Scournce or rue Ayres. 

This story is one which has been republished by us un- 

til we now present the fifteenth edition, and is said to be 

Mr. Cobb's best By......... SYLVANUS OCOBR, Ja 
CAPTAIN BELT: or, Tar Buccaneer or tux Guu. 

A romantic Story of the Sea and the Shore. This is 

another of those graphic sea stories for which our au- 

thor is famous. By..... F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 
THE SMUGGLER: or, Tus Secrers ov rue Coast 
Tuis is acknowledged to be Cobb's greatest and best 
novelette, full to the brim of vivid incident, with « 
deeply interesting plot. By....8YLVANUS COBB, Ja 
THE CASTILIAN BRIDE: or, Tue Sranisw Cava- 
ugk. A Legend of Old Spain. This is a most charm- 
ing story of the time of Philip IT., and the days of the 

Inquisition. By............. SYLVANUS COBB, Je 
THE BLACK KNIGHT: or, Tat Wawpenina Bour- 

miaN. This is a characteristic romance of the days of 

chivalry, written in our author's usual taking style 

B De. JH. ROBINSON. 

AN THE F : or, Taz Russian anv Crecasstan 
This is » weil-told and highly graphic tale of life, do- 
mestic and military, in Russia, Turkey and Circassia. 
B. AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 
THE SEA LION: or, Tae Paivarees oF rue Pexonscor. 
This is a story of orean life, told in the author's usual 
style of interest. By........ 
Address 





SYLVANUS COBB, Jn. 
M. M. BALLOU, Puisisher, 














sanctum.—Lie Lilustsated. 


than merely those of friendship. But when he 


“She says she will come, Clara, but I had to 


asked the same question almost daily.” — Traveller. 


No. 22 Winter Street, Boston, Maas. 
(> For sale at all of the periodical depots. 
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Poet's Corner, 


MOONLIGHT LOVE. 





BY RUTH M. CROMWELL. 
It was born of the moonlight—a perishing gleam ; 
What wonder, my love, that "twas only a dream— 
A vanishing dream—a beautiful part 

Of the infinite love that lives in the heart! 


It was born of the moonlight—a delicate ray ; 
What wonder, my love, that it faded away, 
Mid the glitter and glare of a wearisome life 
Of innermost passion and outward strife! 


Sweet as the scent of a delicate flower, 

Twas the fragrant breath of an indolent hour; 

It lived, and it died—O, say not in vain, 

While linked with a smile and unmixed with a pain! 





PURITY. 
Yet was there light around her brow, 
A holiness in those dark eyes, 
Which showed, though wandering earthward now, 
Her spirit’s home was in the skies. 
Yes, for a spirit pure as hers 
Is always pure, e’en when it errs; 
As sunshine broken in the rill, 
Though turned astray, is sunshine still.—Moorg. 





CHIDING. 
But I'll not chide thee; 
Let shame come when it will, I do not call it; 
1 do not bid the thunder-bearer shoot, 
Nor tell tales of thee to high-judging Jove. 
Mend when thou canst; be better at thy leisure: 
I can be patient. SHAKSPEARE. 


CLOUDS 
He ’d lie in fields, 
And through his fingers watch the changing clouds, 
Those playful fancies of the mighty sky. 
ALEXANDER SMITH. 





Domestic Story Department. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
WHO WAS THE THIEF? 
A TALE OF ENGLISH FACTORY LIFE. 





BY WILLIAM B. OLIVER. 


Ix the county of Staffordshire, only about one 
hundred and fifty miles from London, is the 
manufacturing town of Leek. Itis a place of 
some antiquity, delightfully situated ; occupying 
the summit and declivities of a beautiful eminence 
above the River Chumet. The manufactures of 
Leek are partly of sewing silks, shawls and rib- 
bons; but women and children are employed 
mostly upon the Florentine buttons, which form 
a large portion of the trade carried on with the 
London market. In this department, in the 
year 1839, were employed the entire family of 
Peter Ashcroft, a man who had unfortunately 
been crippled by the falling of some heavy ma- 
chinery, and who now depended solely on the 
exertions of his wife and children for his sup- 


rt. 

Milicent Ashcroft, a girl of sixteen, was the 
eldest of this family. The rest were mere chil- 
dren at the time of the accident, but were capa- 
ble of being employed upon the buttons, except- 
ing the youngest, little Grace, who seemed too 
spiritual ever to take any part in the affairs of 
earth. The mother—a delicate, pretty woman, 
went cheerfully to her task every day, leaving her 
crippled husband with only little Grace for 
company—glad that she could be near her 
children, to guard them from any contaminating 
influences that might assail them at a place so 
full of different associations to those with which 
she had hoped to surround them. 

Previous to the accident, she had wisely shel- 
tered her little flock from contact with the 
strangely mixed up popul of a fe 
turing town. Her husband had been employed 
at the factories, it was true—but his was a re- 
fined nature, that shrank from the mass of his 
companions, and only clung to those who were 
nearer his own stamp. 

It was the most painful moment of his life, 
when he saw his gentle and delicate wife pre- 
paring to leave the house, with three of her 
children, to go among the people he had shunned. 
But gentle as she truly was, she was still strong 
in her views of right, and would have gone to 
the stake, had she conceived that her duty de- 
manded it. 

Daily was her strong soul shaken by the sight 
of her once upright and noble-looking husband, 
tied down, hands and feet, by the terrible mis- 
fortune that had almost destroyed him. It was 
sad to leave him alone, too, but money must be 
had, and then it was so much better that the 
children should have her protecting presence. 
So the invalid was placed every morning in a 
chair, the mechanism of which just suited his 
infirmity, and, with books and papers around 
him—of which they always provided a good sup- 
ply—and a few flowers on the table before him, 
he managed to pass the hours until they return- 
ed from the factory. 

Sitting in this way, one evening, with the 
head of little Grace lying on his shoulder, to 
which she had managed to climb, and where she 
was quictly sleeping, he was startled by the 
quick and hurried entrance of his wife, followed 
by Milicent and the two younger boys, Harry 
and Mark. The father who was always impa- 
tient to welcome them all, looked round for 
Richard, the eldest son. He did not come into 
the house, and Mr. Ashcroft heard the suppressed 
whispers at the door, that sounded like his boy’s 
name anxiously repeated by the mother. She 
came in at length with a pale face, and an evi- 
dent struggle at composure. 

“Sit down here, wife,” was his greeting. 
“Something has gone wrong, which you are 
cruelly kind enough to keep from me. Let me 
hear what it is. Trouble grows smaller when it 
is divided.” 

He strove to lay the withered fingers upon her 
arm, as he spoke, but even that was beyond his 
power ; and looking at him in his weakness and 
decrepitude, she shrunk from imparting any ad- 
ditional pang to his heart. He would not be 
put off. He must know all; and that “all” 
was soon told; and though told in the tenderest 
and most considerate manner, it required all the 
fortitude of a brave heart to meet it. Richard 








had been accused of theft, and was under arrest ; 


and this night—the first ever spent from under 
their own roof—would be passed in a prison. 
Several large and valuable packages of buttons 
had been missing from a room to which the 
foreman of the establishment had kept the key, 
and to which he had often sent Richard Ash- 
croft, but no one else. Suspicion, therefore, had 
fastened upon the boy, and he was taken away 
amidst the cries of his little brothers and the silent 
anguish of his mother and Milicent. 

To tell the invalid this miserable story, was 
now Mrs. Ashcroft’s painfal task. Never before 
had she experienced anything like this. The 
afflictions she had borne had not touched reputa- 
tion, though they had sorely touched her heart ; 
but this had wounded her in a way that no balm 
could ever reach. Her Richard, he to whom 
she had looked as to her daughter’s protector, 
and the sole hope of the family; how could she 
bear to think that the breath of suspicion had ever 
been attached to him, blighting his young days 
and casting a shadow over them all! Not that 
she believed for a moment that Richard could be 
guilty—but how to prove him innocent? 

It was the first night that the poor boy had 
ever lain down in his bed without the prayerful 
blessing of his mother breathed over his pillow. 

What must it be to him now, to hear perhaps, 
only the oaths and imprecations of the prisoners, 
old and hardened offenders, doubtless? In 
thoughts like these, a terrible night was passed, 
and the morning found them still weeping. Mrs. 
Ashcroft and Milicent were really too ill to go 
out, but as soon as she thought tlie proprietor of 
the factory was at his counting-room, the former 
went thither and related what had passed the 
day before, when he had gone away. 

Mr. Fenton was a benevolent man at heart, 
but he had a hard exterior, and his first excla- 
mation, “Poh! what a fuss about a boy like him! 

Why, half the boys there have been taken up at 
some time or other, for pilfering !” 

The mother fairly gasped for breath. ‘“ Good 
Heavens! Mr. Fenton, have I brought my inno- 
cent boys into contact with such beings?” 

“Tt seems you have, ma’am, and it seems 
they take to it naturally like the rest.” Then 
seeing her anguish, he altered his tone and said : 
“ Seriously, madam, it is not so terrible as you 
think. They generally confess and restore the 
goods, and being but lads, and with more than 
ordinary temptation before them to this fault, 
we overlook it and take them back after a short 
punishment.” 

Mrs. Ashcroft was inexpressibly shocked. 
“I beseech you, Mr. Fenton, to investigate this 
affair. Do not let the innocent suffer for the 
guilty. My child never took the buttons. Some 
one else must have done it. O, believe me, 
Richard is innocent.” 

He was touched by her grief. “Be assured 
that your boy shall have justice,” he said. 
“ Everything shall be searched into, and if pos- 
sible, he shall be cleared.” 

With this, she was obliged to be content ; and 
she returned to give this small crumb of comfort 
to poor Milicent and her father. 

While she was absent, the father and daughter 
had been striving mutually to give each other 
the strength they needed, and to devise some 
means of clearing the poor boy from this asper- 
sion. Already they had been obliged to submit 
to a search warrant in the house; but, as noth- 
ing could be found, the officers had departed 
before Mrs. Ashcroft’s return. 

Two or three weeks passed away, and Richard, 
against whom circumstantial evidence had fully 
prevailed, was sentenced to prison for stealing. 
The family at home were in the deepest distress, 
relieved only by one thought—that of Richard’s 
innocence. Mrs. Ashcroft and the children had 
refused to go to the factory to work, and they 
were living now upon former earnings. They 
rarely went out; and were only waiting for the 
boy’s term of punishment to expire, when it was 
their intention to remove to a distant country, far 
away from Staffordshire, they cared not whither. 

Milicent’s health failed under her grief and the 
close confinement of the house, and her mother 
persuaded her to go out one morning, and visit a 
very poor family to whom she had always been 
kind. She went reluctantly, for she could not 
bear to be seen out. This morning, she took a 
by-path, and on arriving at the neighborhood 
she intended to visit, she saw a number of little 
children at play. Even their innocent mirth 
seemed mockery to her, for was not Richard 
locked up in a dreary prison, while they were 
not more guiltless than he ? 

In passing the group, however, her eye was 
caught by a necklace that was worn around the 
neck of a pretty little girl. If her eyes did not 
deceive her, it was composed of the peculiar 
Florentine buttons, such as had wrought all their 
misery. She stopped and examined it ; and the 
eager and gratified children brought her a large 
quantity of the same sort, of which they were 
manufacturing more necklaces. 

“Where do you get these?” she asked, 
kindly. 

“QO, we dug them up over there, in Mr. Over- 
ton’s garden, this morning. There are plenty 
more there. Do you want some ?” 

For a moment, Milicent’s brain reeled. Mr. 
Overton was the foreman who had accused her 
brother ! 

“ Stay here, until I come back,” she said, and 
made her way back to the nearest magistrate, 
who accompanied her to the spot immediately. 
The precise number of packages were found that 
were missing. They were in a tin box to pro- 
tect them from dampness ; and the children had 
been attracted to the spot by the appearance of 
the earth having been recently dug up, and the 
sight of a small spade indaced them to try it. 

Overton lived alone. He was a surly, morose 
being, and when at home, was apt to drive away 
the neighboring children ; but when he was at the 
factory, they generally enjoyed his garden, al- 
though they had never before attempted to ap- 
propriate anything. But the buried buttons were 
irresistible ; and their childish fancies could find 
no way of using such a quantity, save by string- 
ing them like beads. 

One neighbor, too, spoke of seeing Overton 
digging in that very spot, on the night of Rich- 








any suspicion in his mind, nor did he ever think 
of it again, until the affair of the morning was 
related to him. 

Overton was arrested immediately, and Rich- 
ard discharged. It was at the very hour when 
the button-makers were dismissed for the noon 
meal ; and the bell rang in vain for their return. 
They were crowding around Richard, and finally 
bore him to his home in triumph. Something 
in the shut windows and closed curtains of the 
house prevented their going farther, and the 
boy, waving his hand to them in token of the 
thanks which he could not speak for tears, he 
entered and shut the door, amidst their loud and 
joyful cheers. 

Overton had grown rich by petty pilferings 
which had never been discovered. This time 
his avarice had outrun his discretion, and he had 
endeavored to fasten his guilt upon the poor boy, 
whom he had sent into the room for that purpose. 

“Shall we go to the factory again, Richard ?” 
asked his mother, as he came eager and panting, 
into the house, a few mornings after. 

“The boys and I must; but you shall not, 
nor Milicent either. You shall both stay at 
home and take care of father. See! what Mr. 
Fenton has this morning given me ?” 

And the boy held out a deed for the prettiest 
little cottage and garden in the outskirts of Leek, 
and an order on a manufacturer to furnish it 
throughout, and also to tax his ingenuity for a 
bed and chair that should be especially adapted 
to aninvalid, for the use of Mr. Ashcroft. 

“ There, father,” said Richard, “Mr. Fenton 
says he thinks this is but a small return for all 
the trouble that we have had; so you see, he is 
tender-hearted, after all that we have said about 
his being so stern.” 





Behold, then, the Ashcrofts settled in their 
new abode, away from the smoke and din of the 
factories—Richard and the two boys walking 
over to their work every morning before sunrise, 
and Mrs. Ashcroft and Milicent employed fully 
in sorting and placing the buttons at home. Mr. 
Fenton proved a firm friend to the family, and 
Richard is now foreman to the establishment, 
from which he was driven in disgrace twenty 
years ago. 





A DINNER IN GREECE, 


There were fish of various kinds, swimming in 
basins of rancid oil, but they had been cooked 
two or three days previous, and were not to be 
eaten. We had more success with the bread ; 
but the wine resembled a mixture of vinegar and 
tar, and griped the stomach with sharp claws. 
The appearance of the cheese, which was packed 
into the skin of a black hog, who lay on his back 
with his snout and fore feet in the air, and a dee 
gash in his belly, in order to reach the doubtful 
composition, was quite sufficient. We at last 
procured a few eggs and some raw onions, both 
of which are protected by nature from the con- 
tact of filthy hands, and therefore cannot be so 
easily spoiled. I went into some of the rooms 
of the inn, which offered simply bare walls, a 
dirty floor, and no window, for the accommoda- 
tion of travellers. An Albanian Greek and his 
wife, who took their breakfast in one of these 
rooms, were obliged to pay half a dollar for the 
use thereof. The, jan had n for some 
years settled in A , where he was doing bu- 
siness as a small shopkeeper. At length he felt 
the need of a wife, and, true to the clannish spirit 
of the Greeks, went off to his native Janina to 
procure one. There were plenty of better edu- 
cated and handsomer women in Athens ; but he 
preferred the stout mass of health, stupidity and 
pitiable ignorance which he was taking home, 
because she belonged to his tribe. I do not sup- 
pose she ever before wore a Christian dress, or 
ate otherwise than with her fingers, and he was 
obliged to look after and assist her, as if she had 
been a three-year-old child. In the morning he 
superintended her toilet, helping her to wash and 
dress herself ; at table, he placed the food upon 
her plate and showed her how to eat it; and he 
never dared to leave her for a moment through 
the day, lest she should make some absurd mis- 
take. I admired his unremitting care and pa- 
tience, no less than her perfect reliance on his 
instructions. In fact, it was quite hi 


AN ELEPHANT HUNT. 


When every wild elephant has been noosed 
and tied up, the scene presented was one truly 
Oriental. From one to two thousand natives, 
many of them in gaudy dresses and armed with 
spears, crowded about the enclosures. Their 
families had collected to see the spectacle ; wo- 
men, whose children clung like little bronzed 
Cupids by their side; and girls, many of them 
in the gracefal costume of that part of the coun- 
try, a scarf, which, after having been brought 
round the waist, is thrown over the left shoulder, 
leaving the right arm and side free and uncover- 
ed. At the foot of each tree was its captive 
elephant ; some still struggling and writhing in 
feverish excitement, while others, in exhaustion 
and despair, lay motionless, except that from 
time to time they heaped fresh dust upon their 
heads. The mellow notes of a Kandyan flute, 
which was played at a little distance, had a 
striking effect upon one or more of them; they 
turned their heads in the direction from which 
the music came, expanded their broad ears, and 
were evidently soothed with the plaintive sound. 
The two little ones alone still roared for freedom ; 
they stamped their feet, and blew clouds of dust 
over their shoulders, brandishing their little 
trunks aloft, and attacking every one who came 
within their reach. At first the older ones, when 
secured, spurned every offer of food, trampled it 
under foot, and turned haughtily away. <A few, 
as they became more composed, could not resist 
the temptation of the juicy stems of the plantain, 
but rolling them under foot, till they detached 
the layers, e raised them in their trunks and 
commenced chewing them listlessly. On the 
whole, whilst the sagacity, the composure, and 
the docility of the decoys were such as to excite 
livel ish , it was impossible to withhold 
the highest admiration from the calm and dig- 
nified demeanor of the captives. Their whole 
bearing was at variance with the representations 
made some of the “sportsmen” who harass 
them, that they are treacherous, savage and re- 
vengeful; when tormented by the guns of their 
persecutors, they, no doubt, display their powers 
and sagacity in efforts to retaliate or escape ; but 
here, their every movement was indicative of in 
nocence and timidity. After a struggle, in which 
they evinced no disposition to violence or re- 
venge, they submitted with the calmness of des- 
pair. Their attitudes were pitiable, their grief 
was most touching, and their low moaning went 
to the heart. It would not have been tolerable 
had they either been captured with unnecessary 
pain or reserved for ill-treatment afterwards.— 
Emerson Tenent’s Ceylon. 








THE STUFFED CAT. 

An old chiffonier (or rag-picker) 2‘:d in Paris 
in a state of most abject poverty. His only re- 
lation was a niece who lived as a servant with a 
green grocer. The girl always assisted her uncle 
as far as her means would permit. When she 
learned of his death, which took place suddenly, 
she was on the point of marriage with a journey- 
man baker, to whom she had been long attached. 
The nuptial day was fixed, but Suzette had not 
yet bought her wedding clothes. She hastened 
to tell her lover that the wedding must be defer- 
red; she wanted the price of her bridal finery to 
lay her uncle decently in the grave. Her mis- 
tress ridiculed the idea, and exhorted her to leave 
the old man to be buried by charity. Suzette 
refused. The consequence was a quarrel, in 
which the young woman lost her place and her 
lover, who sided with her mistress. She hasten- 
ed to the miserable garret where her uncle had 
expired, and by the sacrifice not —_ of a wed- 
ding attire, but nearly all the rest of her slender 
wardrobe, she had the old man decently interred. 
Her pious task fulfilied, she sat alone in her 
uncle's room weeping — when the master 
of her faithless lover, a ‘looking young man 
entered. 

“So, my Suzette, I find you have lost your 
place,” said he; “Iam come to offer you one 
for life. Will you marry me ?” 

“T, sir! You are joking.” 

“ No, faith, I want a wife, and I’m sure I can’t 
find a better.” 

“ But everybody will laugh at you for marry- 
ing a poor girl like me.” 

“O, if that is your only objection we shall 
soon get over it; come, come along, my mother 
is prepared to receive you.” 

Suzette hesitated no longer, but she wished to 
take with her a memorial of her deceased uncle— 
it was acat he had had fur many years. The 
old man was so fund of the animal, that he deter- 
mined that even death should not separate them, 
for he had her stuffed, and placed her on the tes- 
ter of his bed. 

As Suzette took down puss, she uttered an 





times to see her questioning, half frightened look 
say to him, “ What must I do, now ?”’—Bayard 
Taylor. 





A RAILWAY INCIDENT. 


Our readers may have heard how a gentle- 
man requested the chairman of a railway com- 
pany to claim a portion of his luggage, in order 
to save excess of fare. The other day another 
incident of a rather more serious character oc- 
curred. At London three gentlemen got into a 
morning train fur Bristol, all strangers to each 
other, one being a mun of very diminutive sta- 
ture. Before starting two exhibited their tickets, 
and the third a pass; but just before reaching 
Bristol one of the three passengers discovered that 
he had lost his ticket, and communicated the fact 
to his fellow-travellers. “I shall have to pay 
again of course,” said he. ‘ That you will,” was 
the response of the smallest of the three travellers, 
“and a confounded nuisance, too. What will 
you give me to get you off? Will you stand 
half-a-sovereign for my ticket?” continued the 
little man, all in a breath. “I will,” was the 
prompt reply, and the bargain was immediately 
struck. The ticket changed hands. The train 
was just then pulling up, and the gentleman who 
had thus sold the ticket proceeded to sell the 
ticket collector, by stowing himself away under a 
seat nearest the door on the platform side. Being 
so diminutive he easily succeeded in baulking 
the collector, and at Bristol jumped out on the 
platform in high glee. “I did that well, didn’t 
te li You did ; but let me whisper in your 
ear,” said the interrogated. “I am a director of 
this company, and had not a ticket really been 
lost, depend upon it, I would have had you 
locked up.” At this piece of information the 
little man looked much smaller, and at last van- 
ished completely into a Hansom.—London 
Journal. 


THE INTRUDER REBUKED. 


Jerrold and some friends were dining in a priv- 
ateroom atatavern. After dinner, the landlord 
appeared, and having informed the company that 
the house was partly under repair, and that he 
was inconvenienced for want of room, requested 
that a stranger might be allowed to take a chop 
at @ separate table in the apartment. The com- 
pany assented, and the stranger, a person of com- 
monplace appearance, was introduced. He ate 
his chop in silence; but, having finished his re- 
past he disposed himself for those forty winks 
which make the sweetest sleep of gourmets. But 
the stranger snored so loudly and inharmoniously 
that conversation was disturbed. Some gentle- 
men of the party now jarred glasses, or shuffled 
upon the floor, determined to arouse the obnox- 
ious sleeper. Presently the stranger started from 
his sleep and to his legs, and shouted to Jerrold, 
“I know you, Mr. Jerrold; but you shall not 
make a butt of me!” “Then don’t bring your 
hog’s head in here,” was the prompt reply —Life 








ard Ashcroft’s arrest ; but it did notthen awaken 


of Douglas Jerrold, 


of surprise at finding it so heavy. 
The lover hastened to open the animal, when 
out fella shower of gold. There were a thou- 
sand louis concealed in the body of the cat, and 
this sum, which the old miser had starved him- 
self to amass, became the reward of the worthy 
girl and her disinterested lover.—French paper. 


Floral Department. 


[Prepared for The Flag of our Uniosi®” 


Here while the loom of winter weaves 
The shroud of flowers and fountains, 
I think of thee and summer eves 
Among the northern mountains. 
Joun G. Warrtizn. 








Lilies in Pots. 

Among the most beautiful of the lily tribe is the ‘ lili- 
um speci ,” and its varieti of which are va- 
riegated, as if rubies were stuck all over their petals. To 
cultivate these in pots, a compost of one-third turfy loam, 
one-third turfy peat, and one-third decayed cow manure, 
with sand one-sixth of the whole added, is saitable. Pot 
them about this season; use large pots, and choose very 
strong double-crowned bulbs—two or three may be placed 
ina pot a foot in diameter; drain them well, and plant 
the bulbs three or four inches below the rim. When the 
stems are five or six inches long, fill up the pots with the 
compost, which will cause them to root up the covered 
part of their stems. As they rise too high for the frames, 
remove them to the greenhouse, where they will flower 
in great perfection, and retain their beauty a long time, 
if shaded from the heat of the sun. Plants are easily 
raised from seeds sown an inch apart in pans, and placed 
in heat; when up, place them in the greenhouse for two 
seasons. 





Hoya. 

The most common species, hoya carnosa, has curious 
waxlike flowers, from which drops a sweet, honeylike 
juice. It iss hothouse climber, which requires a light, 
rich soil, and is propagated by cuttings, which, however, 
will not strike without the help of bottom heat. It is 
sometimes grown in a greenhouse. in a warm situation, 
exposed tothe sun. In this case, it should be trained 
close to the glass, and a mat, or some other covering, 
thrown over the roof of the house in severe weather. 





Photinia. 

A very beautiful evergreen shrub or low tree, formerly 
called crategus glabra, which is nearly hardy, but thrives 
best when trained against a wall, in a sheltered situation 
The soil should be sandy loam ; and the plants are propa- 
gated sometimes by cuttings of the ripened wood, but 
more frequently by grafting or inarching on some of the 
hardy kiods of crategus. 





Marica. 

Fibrous-rooted plants, with very ornamental flowers, 
greatly resembling those of the Cape b*:'hs. Natives of 
Africa, some of which require a stove, and others a green- 
house, in this climate. They require the same culture as 





Mester's Picnics, 





4 British consul at the court of St. Petersburg, attend- 
ing te pay his compliments ons birthday, took his sta- 
tion, as usual, waiting to be presented when the empress 
passed The master of the ceremonies announcing, as 
the empress walked on, the names of the noblemen aud 
gentlemen present, at last announced “the Rritish con- 
sul, Mr. C——.’’ The consul bowed, but wofortunately 
standing under a cut-glass chandelier, aud being some- 
what fligety, as most Roglishmen are on great occasions, 
had got somehow or other the toupee of his bag-wig en- 
tangled in the wire of the drops, so that when he bowed 
{and he did very low), there was at least two feet between 
his bald pate and the suspended periwig, and he could 
not on rising get his head into dock again. The smoth- 
ered laugh was against him, and it required ali his good 
sense and good nature, when he got home, to make so 
unlucky a day as pleasant as he did most others to his 

bie family. 


amiable 


A distinguished horseman of Bufkklo was driving a 
horse along Main Street, the other day, before a very 
handsome buggy, when he was suddenly halted by an in- 
dividual from the sidewalk, exclauning, ** Hello, stran- 


ger!” Horseman puiled up abruptly, and exclaiuued 
** Well! Stranger—What do you ask for that ere beast! 
He lly ciph up the price of horse-feed 











the coming winter, firmly —One bundred and twenty-five 
dollars, Stranger—astonished—Hundred and twenty-five 
dollars! — Horseman—determinediy— Yes. NSvranger— 
Give you twenty-five. #dorseran— jumping out quickly 
and unharnessing the animal—Take him aloug; it shan’t 
be said that | spoiled a good horse-trade tur a trifling 
hundred dollars! 


A New Jersey paper tells a good story of a young man 
engaged to be married. On the night of the occasion it 
chanced to rain terribly, and when the guests assembied, 
they were astonished to find that the groom was p 
there. After waiting a long time, a committee of three 
wore detailed to go over to his house aud inquire what 
had happened. Toey found him thrashing in the bara, 
as if nothing at all important was on haud. They made 
known their errand. Jake dropped bis thal and lifted up 
both hands, while his eyes and mouth became enlarged. 
He approached the door, and looking alternately at the 
clouds and at the young men, he exclaimed, * Goodness 
gracious, Bill! You don’t really think it will go on, do 
you?” 

A newly imported cockney tourist lately requested a 
gentleman of Philadelphia to give him letters of introduc- 
tion to some foreigners in New \ork, with whom he might 
associate without degradation—some who had ** descend- 
ed from great houses,” ete. The courteous Awerican 
readily complied with his request, and the cockney was 
formaily introduced to three Irish hodmen, while they 
were in the very act of descending from a ** great house” 
in Mroadway. The travelier’s wortification was highly 
relished by the honest Hibernians. 


In the course of a pending inquiry into the conduet of 
the matron of an English union workhouse, one of the 
witnesses, of the name of Maguire, was jocularly asked, 
whilst under examination, if he was an Irisiwan. Ip- 
stantly drawing himself up with an air of wounded pride, 
lw replied, “lam, sir! 1 would not deny my couuthry, 
even y 1wasa Yorkshireman! As two or three of the 
gentlemen present were natives of the latter country, we 
need scarcely add that the patriotic Llivernian’s hit told 
most admirably. 


** Ts that a tropic of the Crimea?”’ sakl Mrs. Partington, 
pointing toa Kussian helmet that a friend had brought 
from the Crimea. *‘* That, madam,” said we, ‘is a tro- 
phy of the Crimea—that fearful battie-ground; and it 
seems to bear about it the odor of strife un the perilous 
deadly breaches, and the crash of contending forces.’ 
She looked at it attentively. ‘* Yes,’ responded she, 
**and not only the breeches, but the rest of the uniform 
besides.” it was evident that she had made a slight 
mistake. 


The porter of a Dublin grocer was brought by his mas- 
ter betore a magistrate, ou a charge of stealing chocolate, 
which he could not deny. Upon being asked to whom he 
sold it, the pride of Patrick was greauy wounded. * To 
whom did I sell it?" says Pat; * why, does be think I 
took it to sell?’’—* Then, sir,’ said the magistrate, 
“what did you do with it/’’—' Do wid it? Since you 
must know,” said he, ** we made tea of it.”’ 


An itinerant minister was preaching on a very sultry 
day ina small room, and was much annoyed by those 
who casually dropped in after the service had commenced, 
invariably closing the door after them. His patieuce be- 
ing at length exhausted by the extreme oppressiveness of 
the heat, ne vociferated to an offender, ** Kriend, | believe 
if 1 was preaching in a bottie, you would put the cork in!”” 
An Irishman being asked whether he did not frequently 
converse with @ frieud in Irish, replied 
** No, indeed; Jemmy often speaks to me in Irish, but 
T always woswer him in English.” 
** Why so?” 
** Because, you see, I don’t want Jemmy to know that 
I understand Irish.” 


Reason for Sobriety —The road is paved for a short 
distance on the skirts of a certain town, and thereby 
hangs a tale. A farmer, well-known for his love of good 
liquor, was accosted by an acquaintance, ‘ Ye've no 
been drunk on the road, lately, Jamie.’’—** Na,’’ auswea- 
ed Jamie, ‘* the road’s nae Leen sae soft to fall upon sin’ 
they paved it!” 


At the Dublin Mansion House dinner, one of the livery 
servants went up to a gentieman who was carving a joint 
of beef, and said, “I'll trouble you, if you please, for a 
slice for my master ’’—* Certainly; how does your mas- 
ter like it?’ Upon which the valet retorted, ** Man alive! 
how can I tell now he likes it, until he has tasted a bit of 
it?’ 


“ Wife, I thought you said you were going to havea 
goose for dinner?” 

** So | did—and I have kept my word.”’ 

“* Where is it!’’ 

** Why, my dear, aint you here for dinner?” 

Smithers couldn't see the point of that joke. 


The two celebrated divines and scholars, Doctors South 
and Sherlock, were once disputing ou some religious sub- 
ject, when the latter accused his opponent of using Ais 
wu in the controversy. ** Weil,’’ said Suuth, ** suppose 
% hed pleased God to give you wit, what would you Luve 
done?’ 


Among other amusing superscriptions appearing upon 
letters received not long since at the Chicopee post-office, 
the following are given :—** Choicopee Post Oitice, N. Y. 
State of Mass., Conn., North America ;” and another thus 
— To husband, Mr.——. Vaid with a three ceut thing.” 


“ You sot,” exclaimed a poor woman to her husband, 
“you sie always at the tavern getting drunk with hot 
punch, while lam at home with nothing to drink but 
cold water!’’ 

* Cold. you silly jade'!—why don’t you warm it?” 


An honest confession that of De Quincey’s, when he 
says that after first tasting opium, he thought happiness 
might now be carried round in one’s waistcoat pocket, 
and peace of mind be sent down in gallons by the mail- 
coach. 


“This is the warmest weather I ever knew,” observed 
Lord Langdaie to Lord Lyndhurst; ‘it is enough to dis- 
soive aus fing.’’—** Yes,”’ said the chancellor, ‘even an 
injunction without any argument.’’ 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR TLE HOME CIRCLE. 
This long established and well known weekly peper 
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CHAPTER XXV, 
A TRERRISLE CHASE—HUSHAND AND Wis 


Tue flash and the report of that fearfu. Y 
plosion had come and gone in an instant. | not dea 
the cries and groans of the wounded upo: ih Om Wine 
fatal field were not destined to so quick! pepo: 
away. Tho fearful commingling of the v. 
noises together, the calls of one warrior to a 
er, and the writhing of a dark form her: 
there, upon the still smoking grass, with sec 
mangled and bleeding bodies lying all alo:, 
ground covered by the host but now advair | 
so proudly—all made up, in the aggreg: 
terrible scene, 

The Death-Touch laughed not—utter:.. 
word of triumph, when the TH of that 
smoke from the surface of the ground al 
him to see the full effect of his fearful 
Perhaps there was a brighter gleam in hi. 
and a less rigid expression on his face, but » 
‘was all. 


Py cM he i el 


train had: been fired, #o that neither was ' 


72? 


Y . uk 
lL not 
istened 
: defer- 
lery to 
er mis- 
leave 


e+ 


i iden at no 

dors now perceived the mal { 
pee from him, and resolved ah 
his power without delay. Walver 4 
ed to the ground, where he lay ~ m | 
one dead. Mrs. Pointon had no a 
anything bat her husband. 7 
To seize Leonice and bear her # nd . 
the woods, she shrieking and he laug od 
phantly, occupied Borders only 4 re 
his spirit still remained so undaun “4 
vice of darkness, afver all the opposi 
encountered, that @ wild laugh of trium: 

is li d he cried : - 

eed last, Leonice, though al! 





beset os! At la 
fernal furies should oo _ 
girl, you arg in my power, and no hand 
—ha, ha!” 
wy Mrs. Pointon, from the mom 
her eye had again fallen upon the Heat: 
she did not seem to have a thought for»: 
else. Even that explosion—since it 
harmed, beyond a fow bruises, as #0 
‘ond the spot it covered—did not = 
sana in the design she had formed or 
everything from his lips—of orn 
him to speak—and she was s00n he 
«@, my God 1” she moaned, de 
fearful in ite wildness, thas blac , 
i “Tell me all! 1 cannot 
Tell me 
hand shall take my owe life!” 
i knife above her bre 
from ite ©0: 
had suddenly drawn 
a as she was in the great #0 

























doing herself 
i her 
Ae gaet pave the way for val 
she desired. The idea was an 
ceived in itself—but did not succees ; 
To her great surprise, Mr Poin 
utter a word, but stared wildly up 
moment, shaking his head, bis form 
then he turned and again fed! Of 
“ Merey—mercy 1’ ghe cried, “© 
t Tell me the meaning of that « 
wo like your owM, which gore 
and which I to wee a 
Are you not pledged to be 


prom pied 











